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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Taz French Cabinet was completely broken up on Tuesday even- 
ing, by the simultaneous resignations of Turers, Gutzor, 
Humann, De Rieny, and Ducuaret. These Ministers surprised 
the King by going to him in a body to resign, within a few hours 
after they had. transacted business with him in the usual way, 
ad. without hinting at their. intentions .to retire, if indeed 
they had any and the resolution was not a very sudden one. The 
oily Ministers who remained in office were Persiz and Jacos; 
but it is supposed that Persit, who was not at home when his 
late colleagues called upon him on their way to the Tuileries, 
vould resign in the course of the following day ; and that Jacos 
merely holds office as a matter of form, as one Minister is required 
tocountersign the appointment of the new ones. 

The pressing cause of this Ministerial fracture was the inability 
of the Doetrinaires to procure a President of the Council, who 
would answer their purpose—whose character would stamp the 
Cabinet with something like respectability, and who would yet 
emsent to be led by his colleagues, and wink at their political ter- 
‘gversation, and stockjobbing practices. The difficulties they had 
to -encounte knee, feel ly deseribed in the Letter of O. P. Q. 
vhich we were prevented by press of matter from inserting last 
week. In that letter—written, be it observed, on the 29th of last 
tmonth—our sagacious correspondent, who seems to have had a 
clear foresight of what was about to happen, says, in reference to 
% comments of th» Journal des Débats on the Ministerial diffi- 
culties— 

“The Journal des Débats is in an agony at these refusals, doubts, and de- 
ys. It says that they diminish the strength of the Government, and take 
—. the respect which is due to it, But the Débats is not ignorant of 
the fact, that it is next to impossible to find an honest man, or a decent-charac- 
tered man, or one who is not spit upon by public opinion, -to join this charac- 
terless and principleless Administration. Such men as the Duke Decazes, whose 
bills of exchange sell openly in the market at seven and ten shillings in the pound, 
may be ready at all times to accept whatever may turn up, and feel grateful ¢ for 
the smallest donations :’ but men who can show their faces abroad in mid-day, 
aud who are at least honest citizens if not great statesmen, are afraid of being 

by the company they may keep, and are therefore afraid of joining a 

1eRs and Guizor Administration. t 

“ You perceive, then, that the poof Doctrinaires are in a state of great em- 
butrassment, and know not which way to turn for help and succour. ‘The list 
“of public. men in France who will consent to ruin their own characters and com- 
Mmltsuicide on their own reputations, is very nearly gone through ; and when there 

be no more Ministers capable of securing’a majority in both Chambers, 
then, not only the men, but the rinciples of th¢ Government, must be changed. 

, a8 good luck will have it, these embarrassments of the Doctrinaires have 


cme upon them at a moment when they are already sufficiently teazed and 
tormented by the march of affairs.” ‘ 


“The actual state of the case seems to be fairly described in these 
passages: the Doctrinaires have beer “turned adrift without a 
character.” The question now is, by whom will they be replaced ? 
Itis to be feared that Louis Puitir's partiality for some of his 
kjobbing managers. of the telegraph will render him desirous 
opatching up his new Cabinet with some of the old materials; 
that Tuisrs, will be warmly patronized by him. But 
# all events, the character of the Cabinet must be improved; 
if, as seems likely, the Tiers Parti should sveceed to 
the Doctrinaires, we may be tolerably sure that men of common 
nesty will administer the affairs of France. The’ King, it is 
suid; has commissioned Count Mo er to form the new Ministry ; 
but of his arrangements, actual or even probable, ‘no intelligence 
tobe depended upon has been received up to the present time. 
te. 7'imes correspondent says that these Ministerial changes 
we Viewed with apathy by the great” body of the French people, 
aid even by the Parisians, He utterly denies, however, that this 
4% to be taken as proof of their satisfaction with the manner in 
hich the. Government has been for some time administered. 
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ty That a gress part of the people of France (he observes) are. ready enough 
aa by the present. Government, no one who has been attentive to what has 
Passing for the last three years can deny. But that only shows that the 
~~ of France are tired of convulsions, and wish for rest. ‘It is no proof of 
Y Particular affection they bear either to the reigning fumily, or to the policy 





gr dually assumed by the Government under the inspirations of its real chief, 
and of which policy the Doctrinaire organ of the Cabinet (the Journal des 
Deébatsy seems so anxious to give the whole credit to its immediate patrons.” ~ 

The Earl of Durnam's speeches at Glasgow, mote especially the 
on in which he dwelt on the commercial relations between France 
and England, have excited unusual attention in Paris, and indeed 
at Brussels, and other cities on the Continent... The Restric- 
tionists are angry and alarmed at it; and: on:the day before his 
resignation, TH1Ers contributed-an-article to the Journal des 
Débats, which is characterized by the Times correspondent as ‘an 
“ ill-advised and foolish tirade against Lord Duruam.”. But 
O. P. Q. has taken up this subject ; and we refer our readers to his 
Letter in another column. It is the first of a promised series on 
the most important and interesting question of our foreign policy. 

The Spanish: Ministry is nearly in- the same state of dis- 
organization as the French. Martinez pe LA Rosa, who is 
suffering from a severe pulmonary complaint, has tendered his 
resignation to the Queen Regent; and Toreno has been com- 
missioned to form a new Administration. . There seems, howeyer, 
to be no hurry in making the new arrangements; probably be- 
cause MARTINEZ DE'LA Rosa has agreed to continue in his pre- 
sent post until they shall be completed. 

The mixed Committee of Proceres and Procutadores on the 
Foreign Debt have agreed to report against the recognition of the ; 
Guebhard Loan; with the innocent salvo that there is nothing to 
prevent its future recognition, should the Cortes determine upon 
it. The plan of the Proceres for making the passive debt active 
by twelve annual transfers, has been adopted by the Committee. 

Skirmishing goes on as usual in Navarre; and ZuMALACAR- 
REGUY has made a foraging expedition into Castile, and carried 
off horses, provisions, clothing, &c. from the plundered inhabi- 
tants. It does not appear that Mina has yet actually assumed 
the command of the Queen's troops. He is probably waiting for 
money; which he will hardly obtain until the new loan has been 
effected in London or Paris. The person who was some time ago 
mistaken for Don MiguEt, turns out to be the Baron BERGEN, an 
Austrian officer. He has made his way back to Bayonne, not- 
withstanding tbe efforts of the Queen's friends to arrest lim; for 
it was fairly concluded that his errand could not have been a 
favourable one to their party. ; 

Accounts from Lisbon have been received to the 25th of Oc- 
tober; but they possess little interest or importance. The Queen's 
mother was seriously, but not dangerously indisposed. Some 
violent attacks had been made in the Chamber of Peers by Count 
Tapa on the Duke of PatmEeLia and Carvatno; but they ap- 
peared to be disregarded by men of all parties. There were 
stories as to a disagreement of Admiral Napier with the Govern- 
ment, on the settlement of his accounts. It was said, that on 
quitting the Portuguese service, he had returned his commission 
and patent of nobility, in a very contemptuous manner. But a 
writer in the Times of yesterday contradicts th's account, and 
states that an hereditary pension had been attached to his title of 
Count, and that he will return to England with about 38,0007. in 
cash for prizes andindemnities. It is added, that he quits the Por- 
tuguese navy solely because there is little or nothing for him to 
do in it. 


Don MicuEt appears to be moving from one Italian court to 
another, with his usual restlessness. It is surmised that he is 
pestering the different Governments for loans of men and money, 
wherewith to make a descent upon Portugal. But if it be true, 
as is now pretended, that the Emperor of Austria is opposed to 
any such attack on the throne of his young relative, the Don may 
sue in vain at the door of every Prince in Italy. 


The German Diet has been interfering in the internal affairs of 
Switzerland. . The Canton of Berne is to be the directing Canton 
for the next two years; and the object of the Diet is to dissuade 
the other Cantons from sending representatives to Berne, according 
to custom, because they fear the democratic spirit of the Bernese. 

The Chambers of Hesse: Darmstadt have been suddenly dis- 
missed, on account of their refractory conduct,—in other words, as 
a punishment for their endeavours to defend the liberties and the 
purses of their constituents. Their dismissal seems to have caused 
a good deal of excitement among the usually phlegmatic Germans. 


An amendment to the Ministerial address, in’ reply to the King 
of Holland's speech, was moved,in the Second Chamber on Tue-- 
day week, by M. van Dam vaAN Issztr.’ It was to the effect that 
the Chamber desired some further “ politica amipi 
from his Majesty. On a division, this amg 
21 votes to 16, The King replied in ¢ 
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perience had shown he did not want for the expression of such a 
wish to induce him to giveyproofs of,his confi nee ; and,that, if 
the “safety and interests of the stafé might pefmit political com- 
munications,” he should persevere in his uswal conduct. This 
reply is considered @hy thing bitt%satisfactory. The Second 
Chamber has been for some days occupied in considering the 
Budget. 


The plan of uniting all the governments and people of Italy 
under the “ Protectorate of Austria,” ‘again. forms a topic’ of dis- 
cussion in the letters from the Continent. The project seems to 


be utterly impracticable in the present state of Europe. 


Accounts from the East are pacific. 
from Constantinople, in the Times, 

*¢ That all thoughts of drawing the sword once more against the Pacha of 
Egypt have been abandoned by the Sultan, in consequence of an accident, by 
which the Imperial sword left the side of the Royal bearer to drop into the sea, 
avhere it sank immediately. The astrologers pronouneed this to be a sign of 
the Prophet’s will against war, and peace therefore is to be maintained.” 


It is mentioned in a letter 





A vessel from Jamaica brings intelligence to the 24th of Sep- 
tember. It is extremely unsatisfactory, and goes far towards 
establishing the fact that the apprenticeship portion of the Eman- 
cipation Act is a failure. The Negroes had very generally refused 
to work. One of the principal planters in the parish of St. Anne 
writes as follows to the Kingston Chronicle. 

** The apprentices in this parish are daily becoming more insolent and lazy ; 
#20 much so, that a great change, for the better or worsé, must soon take place. 
They are not earning fivepence per diem. This the master cannot stand.” 

Similar accounts from other parts of the island are published in 
the Jamaica newspapers. But the Negroes do not content them- 
selves with refusing to work. On the estate of Mr. Curaserr at 
Belvidere, they were guilty of open outrage. The Kingston 
Gazette supplies the following particulars of a fire, and the con- 
sequences of attempting to punish the Negroes who were the 
authors of it. 

<< The fire on Belvidere was happily got under at about eight o'clock at 
night; and the police force anda militia guard were stationed on the property 


during last night. The apprentices attempted to rescue the prisoners, but 
were repulsed. 


“« The cause of this affair is said to be this—The Stipendiary Magistrate had 
visited the estate on the day above-named (September 20th), and had ordered 
several of the apprentices, who had been guilty of misdemeanours, to receive 
corporal punishment on the estate. It- had been stated to Mr. Lyon, in the 
early part of the morning, that the people on the estate were extremely unruly ; 
in consequence of which, he ordefed the police force to be on the property, and 
when the punishment was to be inflicted on ‘the delinquents, a body of them 
prevented the order of the Magistrate from being carried into effect. Imme- 
diately Mr. Lyon had left the property, a messenger was sent to him, stating 
that the apprentices had set fire to the work. On. being informed of this, Mr. 
Lyon applied to another Magistrate at Morant Bay to turn out the Militia: but 
that gentleman, thinking he had not the power, applied tothe Clerk of the Peace 
for advice; who informed him that the senior officer gn the Bay could order 
out the companies that were there. This order was therefore given; and two 
companies, with the constabulary force, mounted ‘on horseback proceeded to 
Belvidere, where they apprehended the ringleaders. These men were marched 
off to Morant Bay Gaol ; although an ‘attempt was made to rescue them by their 
fellow apprentices, and who were with difficulty repressed even at the point.of 
the bayonet.” 

At Spanish Town, “ the rising spirit of insubordination and in- 
cendiarism Jhad created the utmost alarm.” Of the Stipendiary 
Magistrates, more than half had died from oyver-exertion and 
anxiety. They seem to have been but ill qualified for the duties 
they had to perform. The demand of the Negroes is for absolute 
freedom, which they believe has been granted them by the King 
of England. They ridicule the ideaof apprenticeship being free- 
dom, and claim exemption from flogging when they choose to be 
lazy. Tlie logical Blacks ask, why, if they are really free, they 
should be flogged, more thin ‘‘ Buckra men.” Instead of smooth- 
ing the way to entire freedom, there is reason to fear that the ap- 
prenticeship scheme will render it necessary to postpone the day of 
actual emancipation. There is danger in playing even Negroes 
false; they know the difference between the name and the sub- 
stance of liberty —between liability to and exemption from the 
cart-whip. 

The Marquis of Sttco appears to have been active and discreet 
in his exertions to quell disorder. It is said that he has repre- 
sented strongly to the Ministry the necessity of making some im+ 
portant changes in the machinery of the Emancipation Act. 

It must not be supposed that in all:cases the Negroes have been 
unprovoked aggressors. In some instances, it is stated, they have 
been grievously sinned against. Altogether, it would seem that 
the people of England will get small value for their irrevocable 
twenty millions. 








Che Caurt. 

‘Tur King and Queen, accompanied:by ‘Prince George of Cambridge, 
Earl and Countess Brownlow, Sir Herbert and Lady Taylor, and Sir 
Philip and Lady Sydney, arrived at Brighton from: Windsor. on Satur- 
day evening, ‘The Royal party were:received with loud cheers from 
the multitude, who assembled to witness their arrival. The Princess 
Augusta left Frogmore Lodge, and reached the Palace at Brighton, 
on the same evening. : 

On Monday, the King and the Princess Augusta drove round the 
Steyne and along the Cliffs. Many persons of distinction, now resi 
dent in Brighton, ‘called ion ‘their Majesties in the course of the day. 
The castle been frequently out, taking morning rides in the 
neighbourhood, 

he dinner parties at the Palace have been small; and the compan 


has consisted principally of the members of the Royal Family, and of 


'}. ball,towhich three hundted “fashionébles 





= 


the Household. On Monday next, their‘Majesties will give a grand 
I “have, received invitations 
Brighton is filling unusually fast with’ visiters of all ranks, j 
Brougham is expected there to-day; and- Lord Palmerston, with 
several Other members of the Cabinet, wilbattend the ball on Monday 
Lord Minto has been at the Palace frequently during the week : and 
oe grhep of Worcester has commenced his usual course of visits to 
the King. 4 
The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria arrived at St, 
Leonard’s on Tuesday afternoon, from ‘Tunbridge Wells. At each of 
the villages on the road, and at Hastings, triumphal arches decorated 
with evergreens were raised in honour of the Royal progress. Every. | 
where there were lively demonstrations of respect and affection for the 
future Queen of England, and her ‘mother. On their arrival at the 
mansion prepared for them at St. Leonard’s, both spoke their thanks 
to the procession of inhabitants who had escorted them from Hastings, 


Che Metropolis. 

The Lords of the Privy Council again asserbled on Saturday, 
shortly after three o’clock, and continued in deliberation respecting the 
fire in the Houses of Parliament, for nearlytwo hours. The meeting, | 
which was attended by fifteen Privy Councillors, was conducted with | 
more than customary privacy ;.so much so, that up to the time of their © 
Lordships’ arrival, neither the office-keeper «nor: the individual whose 
duty it is to prepare the Council-Chamber for their accommodation © 
were aware at what time they would assemble. : 

The Lord Mayor on Saturday gave a splendid entertainment at the | 
Mansionhouse, to the Lord Chancellor, the. Judges, Aldermen, and | 
Sheriffs of London, to celebrate the opening of ‘the new Central 
Criminal Court, which took place on that day. After the usual rou. | 
tine of loyal toasts had been gone through, the:Lord Mayor proposed © 
Lord Brougham’s health, in a speech complimentary to his exertionsin 7 
establishing the new Court. Lord Brougham spoke his’ thanks briefly, | 
The healths of several of the other Judges, and of the City functiona. 
ries, were given; and soon after nine the company adjourned to the 
drawing-room to tea. 

Mr. Jardine, one of the Corporation Commissioners, sat at Guild. | 
hall, on Thursday, for the purpose of giving Mr. Jupp, the Clerk of | 
the Carpenters Company, an opportunity of answering the assertions 
made ‘against the Company on a previous day, by Mr. Simmons, who © 
was one of the members of the Court of Assistants. Mr. Simmons: | 
had asserted that the expenses of the Court on excursions of ‘pleasure | 
were very great; that in his year of office they were 145/. for a‘trip to 
Godalming to inspect property held by the Company, which brought 9 
in only 100/. per annum. For post-chaises and one entertainment alone 
at Godalming, he had paid 691. The average given away in charity by the 
Company, he said, was not 50/. in his year of office; while 6001. was | 
spent in feasting. On Lord Mayor’s Day, a large plum-ecake, and Il. 
to buy ribands, were given to rex & person who dined to carry home to 
his wife. Mr. Jupp, in answering these charges against the Company, | 
complained that Mr. Simmons had greatly exaggerated the amount of 
the expenses, and had not stated the full amount given in charity. He 
said the expenses of the visit to: Godalming were now reduced to about 
45l. and the amount distributed in charity was upwards of 4217.  -The 
charge of the plum:cakes and the ribands he admitted, and’ said-it was 
an ancient custom. It appeared that the Court of A’ssistants had con- 
sulted Sir N. Tyndal whether the violation of the oath of secrecy 
which Mr. Simmons had committed, would not justify them in ex- 
pelling him. ‘he opinion of Sir N. Tyndal was in favour of expul- 
sion; and the Court had ‘since acted upon it, and expelled him from 
their Court. Among other circumstances mentioned in the course of | 
the inquiry into the affairs of the Carpenters ‘Company, it was stated 
that:'the Company possessed the power, under the charter of Charles 
the Second, to enter and examine materials used in buildings, and to 
stop the progress of such buildings if the timbers were bad. The Com- 
pany had power td condemn such faulty timber, but these powers were 
now never exercised. 

Upwards of a hundred friends of Radical Reform dined together at 
Radley’s Hotel, Blackfriars, on Wednesday, to celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the trial and acquittal of Hardy and _ his associates In 
1794. The Reverend Mr. Fox was in the chair; the usual*toasts were 
given, and the evening was pleasantly spent. 

The members of the Stock- Exchange, .who have frequently suffered 
by speculators out of the house, in refusing to pay their differences, but 
who have had hitherto no sort of remedy against them as against the 
individuals of their own body, have resorted to the expedient of placard 
ing defaulters of this class also, expecting probably that through dread 
of such an exposure they would be able in many cases to obtain pay- 
ment. An exhibition of this kind was made to-day at the Stock- § 
Exchange. The individual, whose name we do-not think .it-nec.ssaly 
to give, moves in fashionable circles, and bears rank in the Army. He 
is also said to be a Knight of the Order of the Bath. The mode of § 
doing this is cautious, and does not express the actual default of the § 
party ; merely intimating a wish that any brokers who have transacte 
business with him will communicate its nature to the Committee of the 
Stock-Exchange. The Committee themselves, if ‘the first exposure 5 
not found to answer, will probably publish the name of the individua 
alluded to,—- Times. 

Dr. Southey delivered the first of the Gresham Course of Lectures 
for the season, on Monday, at the Royal Exchange rooms : it was 0" 
the Practice of Medicine, and of about twenty.minutes’ duration. The 
whole auditory, including two or three reporters, consisted of file 
persons. The room would hold about 150, 

Dr. Hope was yesterday elected Assistant Physician-of St, George® 
Hospital, by a majority of 158 to 89 over his opponent, Dr. Dunlap. 
An Assistant-Surgeon to the same Hospital was also chosen yest! 
day. There were three candidates, Messrs. Cutler, Lave, ere 
Palmer; who ‘had respectively 179, 99, and 23 votes. Mr. Cutler wa 
of coursé elected. ihitd 

Government have agreed to grant to Mr. Brunel a sum of 250,0C F 
bearing an interest of three and a half per cent., for the completion © 
the Thames tunnel. j 
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‘The Committee appointed to raise a subscription ‘to ereet’a «monu- 


ment in Westminster Abbey to Kean the actor, held,a .meeting on 
Saturday. . It appears:from a report of what:passed. that the entire.ex- 

nse of the monument would be about 1 -, and that 4602. had been 
already subscribed by several noblemen and gentlemen; among whom 
the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord ‘Segrave; and 
Lord ‘Kinnaird were the most liberal ‘donors. 

On Saturday, a large placard was affixed to the Police-station, Totten- 
ham, stating, that in consequence of the Overseers of the Poor having 
refused to collect the Police-rate, the Police-constables were with- 
drawn, and the Police-station would be closed. In pursuance .of this 
notice, the Station-house was vacated by the Police, .and.locked up. 

At a meeting of the Parochial Reform Union, on Tuésday evening, 
at Bethnal Green, a very gratifying statement was made by Mr. 
Shevil, one of the trustees of the poor of that parish, that the weavers 
in that district were all now fully employed; that the rates were now 
well paid, the revenue exceeding the expenditure dbove 1501. per weék ; 
and that 6,500. had been paid off the parochial debt within the last 
two years. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, on Tuesday, Sir John Campbell 
moved for a rule to set-aside a vonsuit in the action of Déwar versus 
Purday, which was tried in this Court at the sittings after last‘term. 
The plaintiff claimed damages for the piracy.of the music of the song 
of the ‘‘ Old English Gentleman.” The account of the proceedingsiat 
the last sittings was accidentally omitted in the Spectator at the time 
they occurred ; but what follows will put the readex in possession of 
the facts of the case, as stated in Court on Tuesday. 

Sir John Campbell began by saying, the case came on for trial at the last sit- 
tings at Westminster, before Lord Denman. The plaintiff produced evidence 
that he was the composer of the music. 

Sir J. Scarlett, who appeared for the defendants, then submitted that the 
proof which had been adduced was not sufficient ; but Lord Denman thought 
that there was enough to go tothe Jury. There was no point reserved by his 
Lordship—there was no leave given to enter a nonsuit. 

Lord Denman—“ Oh yes,"there'was. I took a note of the objection.” 

Sir John Campbell—“'I ‘have'no note of there having been any point re- 
served. Iam only stating the circumstances from recollection. Well; Lord 
Denman was of opinion that there was:sufficient evidence to go to the Jury.” 

. Lord Denman—“ I made ‘a ‘note of ‘the objection at the time, and have it 
ere.” 

Sir John Campbell—‘ There ‘was no leave given to enter a ‘nonsuit in my 
hearing ; but I will not press:that further... The question was, whether this 
piece of music was or was not.an original composition? — That it was an original 
composition, was proved by Sir George Smart and other eminent composers. 
On the other side, witnesses were called, who deposed to its not being an origi- 
nal composition, and stated that it contained notes which were in some other 
musical compositions. No wéight was given to their evidence, except by one 
Juryman, and he stood. out against the whole of the eleven. The Jury retired 
from Court at four o’clock in the afternoon; and'when I returned into Court 
next morning, I found they*had been ‘locked up all night. Shortly after Lord 
Denman came into Court, ‘the Jury came down; and ‘they ‘then informed his 
Lordship that all but one were agreed, and that that one would not come to the 
conclusion the remainder of the Jury had drawn, and they. believed him to’be in- 
terested in the dispute. “Lord Denman then read his notes of the/evidence, and 
directed the Jury to again deliberate ; informing them that he could not dis- 
charge them until they had: returned a verdict in which all were ‘agreed. The 
Jury accordingly retired to theit chamber to reconsider the case. Whilst the 
Jury was in Court, I was present, as was also my learned friend, Mr. Thessiger, 
who was with me; but when they withdrew, I went'to pursue my business in 
the House of Lords, and I believe Mr. Thessiger went to follow his in the 
Court of Common Pleas. Some’short time afterwards, I was surprised with 
the information that Lord Denman, the Lord Chief Justice, had directed the 
plaintiff’ to be nonsuited. ‘Tpaccordingly eame down into the Court, and with 
some warmth, for which I now ‘beg toa ize, ‘expressed !my doubt ‘of his 
Lordship’s power to enter amorisuit after 'the case had beemleft to the Jury, and 
the plaintiff had appeared. His Lordship infertned:me; that the nonsnit-was 
recorded, and that he could’not.then heat ‘me; bat that might moye to set it 
aside.” Sir John Campbell. then cited several authorities,.in which it was.laid 
down that the Judge could not nonsuit after the case had been fully entered 
into and left to the Jury, unless the plaintiff consented. 

Lord Denman said, tHat after ‘the plaintiff’s case was concluded, Sir J. 
Scarlett moved for a nonsuit (but that he’(Lord’Dehman) thought it discreet to 
leave the case to ‘the Jury, ‘though‘the evidence for’ the plaintiff was not ver 
strong. ‘He was always auxious‘to leave the Jury ‘to decide any point whic 
required their decision; ‘and, therefore, he seldom nonsuited ‘a plaintiff, unless 
it was clear'there was nothing to be left’ for their:consideration. At the time, 
he thought he ought ‘to'have entered a nonsuit ; but next morning, when the 
Jury twice came into Court, and said they could not agree, he thought the 
best: way for him to act would be to adopt the opinion he had formed when the 
application for a nonsuit was made ; and he accordingly directed a nonsuit to be 
entered, and the Jury were then discharged. 

Sir John Campbell said that his Lordship had accurately stated the circum- 
stances ; and upon them he humbly submitted that a nonsuit ought not to have 
been entered. 

Lord Denman“ Tuke a tule to set aside the‘nonsuit:” 

_ On the same day, Sir John Campbell moved for a rule fora criminal 
information against the registered proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, 
fora libel on Mr. Gregorie, the Magistrate at Queen Square Office. 
The libel was alleged to be contained in a leading article in the Chro- 
nicle, wherein Mr. Gregorie was charged with having decided an omni- 
bus case without heating both sides of the evidence. Lord Denman 
gtanted the rule, on'the ground that “the article charged Mr. Gregorie 
with deciding cases without hearing both sides, and with forsaking the 
first ‘principles of justice.” 

On Thursday, the Attorney. General moved for a writ of certiorari, for 
the removal of the record of the conviction of Garside and Mosley to 

is Court ; and also for a-writ of habeas corpus for the removal of the 
Ptisoners, so that they might be brought before this Court, that the 
Court might give such award for their execution as it might deem fit. 

t will be recollected that the individuals in question were convicted at 
the Chester Assizes. of the murder.of Mr. Ashton at Stockport, and 
feceived sentence of death ; but that the Sheriffs of the city and of the 
county of Chester have, in consequence of a legal difficulty arising, 
which makes it doubtful on which of them devolves the office of seeing 
the‘criminals executéd, réfused to carry the sentence into-effect. The 
Attorney-General: cited ‘various cases, in’ which the Court of King’s 
Bench had caused the removal of a prisoner from a particular county, 





in order to his execution in another; and the Court, after hearing, his 


arguments, granted the writ as prayed for. 

Yesterday, the Court granted two rules'to'show cause why two: im- 
portant verdicts ‘should not be reversed. The first was in the old: affair 
of Alderman Scales’ against the Aldermen of London; so ‘that the 
right of the Aldermen to reject him will again be tried. The other 
referred ‘to’ the important will cause of Admiral Tatham versus 
Wright, which was'tried at the last Lancaster Assizes; when a verdiet 
was given for Mr. Wright. The rule was granted in this case on’the 
following grounds, as'stated by Sir James Searlett— 

Notwithstanding the extreme care which (owing to the bias supposed to exit 
throughout the county on the subject of this will amongst those gentlemen who 
were likelyto serve as jurors) had been taken to select the Jury from amongst 
such persons as were likely to be unptejudiced, yet during the trial certain of 
the jurymen had been in constant communication with a gentleman named 
Sharp, the eterna, and only living witness in support of the will, with a young 
gentleman named Lister, immediately interested in the issue, and with a gentle- 
man named Birkbeck, a banker, and leading witness on the same side. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, 
moved for a rule to show cause why a verdict which had been given 
Jast term against the publisher of the Weekly Police Gazette should net 
be setaside. He grounded his application on the assumed fact, that 
the paper in question was not a newspaper within the meaning of the 
act that requires newspapers to be stamped. But.Lord Lyndhurst 
referred'to several articles, headed “ Seizure of Goods for Taxes ;” 
“ A Letter from Daniel O’Connell;” “ A Weak Ministry,” .&e. 
Baron Parke asked if such a paper did not answer a political purpose ? 
Sergeant Talfourd replied, that it contained no account of the priees of 
Stocks, Déaths, &c. ; and that no one would consider that a newspaper 
which wanted this species of intelligence. Lord Lyndhurst said 
that the objects of all newspapers were not alike, and that this publi- 
cation undoubtedly served some.—Rule refused. 

Mr. William Blanchard, the comedian, came up from the Fleet 
Prison to the Insolvent Debtors Court, on Wednesday, to be heard 
upon the: mattets of his petition and schedule. The schedule filed by 
Mr. Blanchard for the inspection of his-creditors, exhibits debts to)the 
amount of 5091. 15s. '7d., and it did not appear that he had any credits 
or property to give up towards their liquidation. His debts commenced 


-in April 1827; he had thirty-nine creditors, some: of whom were twice 


entered. The cause of insolvency Mr. Blanchard attributed to heavy 
law expenses, ‘and ‘to his trip to America. He had been engaged ‘to 
perform at New York :fornine months at 30/..a week ; and he remained 
the stipulated time, but only received 45/., besides his passage-money 
home, and 100 dollars on his departure. When he cancelled the 
engagement, he considered that he lost by it 1,013/. 3s. 4d. Mr. 
Blanchard received his’ discharge) from the Commissioners. 


The Superb steam-packet, which left the Thames with the mail for 
Hamburg on the 2ist of October; ‘has not since been‘heardof. The 
Sir Edward Banks, which sailed ‘on the’ 24th, arrived safely; but there 
is tod much reason to fear that the Superb is lost. She belongedto the 
General Steam Navigation Company. 

A tremendous collision took place on’ Wednesday evening, about five 
o’clock, off Greenwich, between a transport-ship, which was going 
down the river, and the Medway, a Gravesend steamer, which was 
coming up, with 200 passengers on board. It appears, ‘that in'conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding as ‘to ‘the course each vesssel was 
steering, ‘the ship ran foul of the steamer, striking her anothe quarter 
and carrying away the stern, breaking the wheel of the tiller,‘and doing 
other considerable damage. The two men at the helm had -aove 
narrow escape of theirlives. The passengers were dreadfully alarmed, 
but they got all safely landed at Fresh Wharf. 

Early on Thursday morning, a dreadful ‘fife broke out’in Church 
Street, Rotherhithe. It originated in a room occupied ‘by a‘young 
man named Scales, whose habits were intemperate, and\.ho had been 
carried home on the previous evening from‘a‘publie-house ina state of 
intoxication: The house where he lived, and ‘the adjoining ones, being 
principally ‘built of wood, were rapidly consumed, as the south- 
west ‘wind was blowing hard. The poor people who lodged iin the 
houses (for they were principally oceupied by lodgers), threw beds and 
furniture out of the windows, and then jumped out after them. One 
old woman, named Fox, broke her thigh*by leaping out, and died ina 
few hours: her husband, ‘who waited to save some of his furniture, 
was burnt to death in the house. Scales, the atthor of this calamity, 
was himself burnt to death, in an attempt to rush through the passage 
to the street. The flames soon reached the Europa Inn, which ‘had 
lately been altered and repaired ; and in less'than an hour burnt it to'the 
ground. The number of small houses destroyed is twelve : the damage 
in money is estimated at 6,000/.; but there are more than fifty families 
who have lost their all, and were turned naked into the streets. The 
firemen and police.were very active, but the supply of water was 


+ wretched. 


Yesterday week, thejoists which support the floor of the Examina- 
tion-hall. of the College.of Surgeons took fire, in consequence of ‘com- 
ing in contact with the! flue of a stove employed to heat the room: the 
fire was extinguished without committing serious damage. 

A fire was discovered on ‘Tuesday evening, in the spacious wine- 
cellar of Mr. Byass, ship gnd insurance-broker, Langbourn Chambers, 
Fenchurch Street. The fire-engines were promptly brought ‘to ‘the 
spot; and, after a short delay, a plentiful supply of water was obtained, 
and the firemen of the New London Establishment were enabled to 
confine the damage to the cellar. .A.great quantity of wine is destroyed, 
and-some of the stock waseomposed of the most choice.sorts, not one 
bottle of which is insured. The cause of the fire is at present un- 
known. 

William ‘Mead, a painter, was 'killed-on Wednesday, while at work 
at Sir Gregory Hay’s, in Cumberland Terrace. The pins of ‘the 
machine he was standing upon, were not properly ‘fastened inside a 
window of the second floor, which he was painting; and he’fell to the 
ground, breaking his arm, thigh, and several ribs. He died on the spot. 

Mr. Larter, a:miller, residing at Battersea; and his wife, were eross- 
ing the fields between the Nine Elms, Vauxhall, and Battersea, be- 
tween nine and ten last Friday evening, on their way home. They 
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were overtaken by a passage or go-cart, in which wese several men ; 
but the night being very dark, and the cart having curtains surrounding 
it, Mr. Larter and his wife could not discover the number or descrip- 
tion of the men. The cart had not proceeded far when it stopped; 
and a scuffle was heard, and an exclamation of “‘ Damn your eyes, Jack, 
do not serve him so.” Hearing this, Mr. Larter considered it prudent 
to go out of the main track, and stop until the men were dispersed. 
They were sufficiently near to discern through the gloom of the night, 
that three or four men jumped out of the cart; after which it turned 
round and drove at a very rapid rate back towards Vauxhall; and the 
men who had alighted from the eart were soon out of sight, going in 
the direction of the town of Battersea. Mr. Larter and his wife now 
entered the footpath at the side of the road, and on arriving atthe spot 
where the cart had stopped, they heard low groans: at the same time 
the body of a man was perceptible on the road-side. Mr. Larter called 
out for the Police ; and in a few minutes one came up, and went to the 
apparently lifeless body of the man, whom they discovered to be a 
soldier: he was bleeding profusely from several wounds on the face, 
and must soon have been suffocated from the quantity of blood which 
passed into the mouth; his belt was cut in two by some sharp instru- 
ment. The Policeman, assisted by another and. Mr. Larter, carried 
him to the residence of Dr. M‘Kellar, in Battersea; and that gentle- 
man immediately dressed his wounds, and poured down his throat some 
restoratives. During the whole of this time, the unfortunate man was 
perfectly insensible ; but, by the exertions of Dr. M‘Kellar he revived, 
but was unable to give any account of the attack from which be had 
suffered. It afterwards was ascertained that he had been drinking at 
Vauxhall, and must have been seized by the men in the cart in his road 
to Battersea along the fields. None of the ruffians have yet been ap- 
prehended.— Abridged from the Times. 

Yesterday, the driver of a go-cart was examined at the Union Hall 
Office, on suspicion of being concerned in this outrage; there was 
scarcely any evidence against him, but he was remanded until the sol- 
dier, whose name is Culley, and who is in a state of great suffering, 
shall be able to appear at the Office. 

On: Thursday week, a large seizure of bobinet and lace machinery, 
intended for exportation to France, was made at Wright’s Wharf, near 
Trongate Stairs, Tower. The value of the machinery is estimated at 


0l. 

! In the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on Saturday, Mr. Steele, a gentle- 
man who resides in Finsbury Square, being in attendance, some expert 
thief picked his pocket of along drab Russia leather case, containing 
a bill of exchange for 75/. a quantity of letters and papers of conse- 
quence, and other memoranda. 

It may be remembered, that about three months ago, Squire Wo- 
‘vendon, an Inspector of the D division of Police, was examined before 
Sir Frederick Roe, at’ Bow Street, on the charge of having violated, 
in one of the cells at Marylebone Lane Station-house, the person of a 
young woman named Ruth Morris; and that, after a lengthened in. 
vestigation, he was liberated. He was afterwards, by order of the 
Commissioners, suspended; and on Saturday night, as late as twelve 
o’clock, an order was transmitted to the Station-house, requiring that 
Inspector Wovendon, as also Superintendent Lazenby (who, at Bow 
Street, was stated to have called on the female, Morris, for the pur- 

ose of endeavouring to stifle proceedings), should be in attendance 
before the Commissioners on Monday: they attended accordingly, and 
both of them were dismissed from the Force. 

A few days since, an elderly woman left a bag containing 260J. in 
gold and notes, in one of Cloud’s omnibuses. She hurried to Cloud’s 
office, where she was informed that the conductor had placed the bag 
before his master; stated the circumstance; and not knowing the 
owner, requested his master to count the money, and to take charge of 
it. ‘ Let him call for me to-morrow morning,” said the delighted old 
lady. To London the next day she was accordingly taken; and on 
leaving the omnibus, she paid the man a shilling for the journey, and 
placing another shilling in his hand, said, ‘‘ Take that as a reward for 
your honesty!” The man, however, begged to be excused, and the 
old lady marched away minus nothing—not even a shilling. 

It is now eight months since the late Mr. Mayhew, whose suicide 
was mentioned last week, ceased to have any thing to do with the 
** National Library,” which was erroneously pointed at as one of the 
causes of his melancholy end. 





The Country. 

The Gloucestershire Conservatives dined together at Tewkesbury 
on the 24th ultimo, to celebrate their triumph over the Whigs in the 
xeturn of Mr. C. W. Codrington to Parliament. Lord Ellenborough 
was the principal orator, and the great man of the party. He alluded 
to the falling off of the Whig voters at the recent election— 

‘From what I have heard of the zeal of our opponents, and of the means 
adopted by them to obtain votes at the last election, I cannot doubt that they 
polled every voter who was willing to support them. To what, then, are we 
to attribute the great falling off in their numbers? To this—that the Whigs 
have been found out ; that they made promises which they have not performed— 
which they could not perform; that the people are undeceived; and that the 
Whigs have thus lost their chief strength, which lay in popular credulity. But 
atill we are told that there has been no reaction. Let us understand distinctly 
what the Whigs mean when they make this assertion. Do they mean that the 
people are still desirous of effecting every safe and practicable improvement in 
our institutions, and in the administration of the Government? If that be their 
meaning, I agree with them. I say, God forbi@ it should ever be otherwise ; 
God forbid the people should not always desire and enforce every practicable im- 
provement, and that they should not always find statesmen able and willing to 
effect such improvement. Unfortunately the Whigs, where they may have had 
the will, have manifested a want of ability to frame such legislative measures as 
wou'd effect real improvement. If, on the other hand, when the Whigs say 
there has been no reaction, they mean that Whigs are still trusted—that Con- 
servatives are still suspected, as they were three years ago—I deny altogether the 
ebrrectness of the assertion. Delesion is fast wearing away; the natural and 
ordinary relations of society are reestablished ; that fearful state of things is at 
an end in which bad men looked with the feelings of robbers upon the property 
ef others, and good men trembled for the security of their own. The people 
have returned to sentiments of equity. We and our opponents have again a fair 
field ; and it is our own fault if we do not fully reestablish ourselves in the confi- 
dence of the people, whom we may not always have succeeded in gratifying, but 
whom we have never attempted to deceive.” 





He maintained that the Dissenters had been duped into the false 
notion that the Whigs would do more for them than the Conservatives_. 
“Now, Riera observe how valuable to the Dissenters has been the 
friendship of the Whigs. Two of their grievances the Whigs undertook to re. 
move; and the measures they introduced were deemed worse than the grievances 
themselves, The third grievance, that connected with education at the Univer. 
sities, was to be removed, not by the Government, but by a géutleman of the 
name of Wood ; and I have seen it recently stated that that gentleman had the 
misfortune of being unable to understand his own bill. Nor is it only in their 
attempts to confer benefits upon the Dissenters that the Whigs have shown their 
incapacity. They were to effect a commutation of tithes. Have they done so? 
There is no measure more important to ‘the interests of agriculture—none, | 
think, which would tend more to strengthen the Church ; and I trust the Clergy 
will be found ready to accept any principle of commutation which the wisdom and 
equity of the Legislature may offer to them. But what have the Whigs done? 
They have, in two successive sessions, produced two measures, differing from 
each other, but both equally unacceptable to those for whose benefit they were 
designed. Gentlemen, the declaration of all men is that the interests of agricultu- 
rists and manufacturers are the same ; and so I believe they are; but I have seen 
few who appeared to act as if they thought so. The Reform Bill has given to 
the manufacturers an undue preponderance in the House of Commons. The 
Ministers have hitherto evinced a pusillanimity which has led them to yield 
every thing to force, and to concede nothing to reason, _I hope better things 
from the noble Lord now at the head of the Administration : but you have acted 
wisely in electing a Member in whom you have entire confidence—who will, you 
feel assured, do all in his power to secure the interests of agriculture.” 

Many other speeches were delivered, but none invite quotation. 
There appears to have been a plentiful spririkling of parsons at the 
dinner, On the same day, about fifty Tories of an inferior class dined 
at a public-house in the town, and were honoured by a visit from their 
betters in the course of the evening. 

Lord Chandos has again been haranguing the farmers of Bucking- 
hamshire upon the rma of repealing the Malt-tax, and in praise of 
the Corn-law system. ill Lord Chandos inform the Louse of 
Commons how the 3,000,000/. produced by the Malt-tax are to be 
replaced ?— Times. s : 


Mr. Archibald Prentice, one of the editors of the Manchester Times, 
was tried on the 29th October, at the Salford Michaelmas Sessions, on 
an indictment for “ a malicious and scandalous libel” on Mr. Thomas 
Sowler, the proprietor of the Manchester Courier and the Manchester 
Herald. The facts of the case were briefly as follow. Mr. Sowler 
told a clerk of Mr. Prentice, that his master had employed some per- 
sons to put bills over certain placards which he (Mr. Sowler) bad caused 
to be posted, announcing that the next number of the Manchester 
Courier would contain an account of the proceedings at the Conserva- 
tive dinner at Newtonin Lancashire, in September last. Mr. Prentice 
heard from his clerk, that Mr. Sowler had made this charge against 
him; and immediately wrote to Mr. Sowler, in civil terms, for his au- 
thority for the calumny. To this letter no reply was given; though, 
after waiting two days, one was sent for by Mr. Prentice; who then 
penned an angry note to Mr. Sowler; the concluding paragraph of 
which was averred to have a tendency to produce a breach of the peace. 
The passage in question is subjoined. 

* With your notions of honour, you will probably be glad that, instead of 
cropping your ears in the olden fashion, or applying a switch to your shoulders, 
or my toe to another part of your body, I satiety myself with saying that you 
have asserted a gross falsehood, and that you perfectly well knew it to be false 
when you uttered it.” 

Both letters were published in the Manchester Times, headed ‘“ Con- 
servative Honour.” It was contended by Mr. Peel (a cousin of Sir 
Robert Peel) for the proseeution, that the letters held up Mr. Sowler 
to contempt and ridicule, and tended to produce a breach of the peace, 
and that they were therefore libels. e cautioned the Jury against 
believing that they were true although in the indictment they were not 
called ‘ false,” as well as scandalous and malicious: it was not neces- 
sary to aver or to prove their falsehood. 

Mr. Prentice defended himself, in a very able and spirited address to 
the Jury. He remarked upon the absence of all proof of malice (the 
only witness called was a person who swore to Mr. Prentice’s hand- 
writing); and contended, that the word “ false” was designedly left 
out of the indictment, as it would have been necessary to prove the 
falsehood of the libel by Mr. Sowler’s evidence, and Mr. Sowler 
dreaded being put into the witness-box. He reminded the Jury, in 
forcible language, that, they must return him “ not guilty,” unless they 
could swear that all the averments in the indictment were proved: they 
might also return a special verdict, declaring what they believed to be 
proved, and what was not proved against him. He also maintained, 
and quoted some authorities in support of the allegation, that the 
omitted word “ false ” was an essential part of an indictment for libel. 
Finally, he urged the Jury to remember, that if they found him guilty, 
he was entirely taken out of their hands; and although in their opinion 
a farthing fine might be a sufficient punishment for his offence, the 
Court might think very differently, and subject him to a heavy punish- 
ment. 

The Chairman, Mr. Norris, then charged the Jury. He stated that 
it was not necessary that malice should be proved; for if the Jury 
found the letters to be libels, the law always inferred that malice was 
intended. He explained the reason why libels were made indictable : 
public peace might be broken by the publication of truths, as well as 
falsehoods. After detailing the facts of the case, and pointing out the 
parts of the letter alleged to be libellous, he concluded by again telling 
the Jury that they could not enter the minds of men, and scrutinize 
their real motives; but that if the letter tended to hold up the pros¢e- 
cutor to ridicule and contempt, it was libellous; and if libellous, the 
law would infer malice on the part of him who wrote it. 

The Jury retired for eight hours ; and then came, into court declar- 
ing that eleven were agreed, but that one juryman held out. They 
were ordered to be locked up in the usual form ; but before leaving 
court, the dissentient yielded to the opinion of the other eleven, and 
the foreman delivered a verdict, “ that the defendant was guilty of pub- 
lishing the letter, but without malicious intent.” 

The following dialogue then ensued. 

The Clerk of the Peace asked if they had found Mr. Prentic: guilty of tle 
words in the indictment, but without malicious intent ? 
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The Foreman said—‘ No; we find him guilty only of publishing a letter, 
and without malice.” 

The Chairman — You find that he is guilty of the libel, but without 
malice ?° 

The Foreman—“ No; we find him guilty of publishing a letter, but without 
walicious intent.” 

Mr. Prentice then warmly and peremptorily demanded that the verdict should 
be recorded in the words of the Jury. 

Mr. Peel protested against Mr. Prentice’s interference. 

Mr. Prentice said that he would protest against any thing but the record of 
the exact words of the Jury. 

The Chairman said that tre would deliver his judgment next morning. 

Mr. Prentice said, that a verdict of acquittal had been pronounced in his fa- 
your; and it would be for his consideration whether he should appear in the 
morning or not. 

The Chairman—* Well, you may do as you like; I shall give my judgment 
in the morning.” 

Mr. Prentice—“ I have been acquitted by the Jury, and I shall in every way 
justify their verdict.” 

The next morning the Chairman, accompanied by two or three Ma- 
gistrates, entered the court at nine o’clock. After being seated, ad- 
dressing Mr. Prentice, he said— 

“T have taken time to consider, as it was my duty to do, the vérdict pro- 
nounced last night in your case. My opinion, after full consideration, and I now 
entertain no doubt but I am correct, is that the verdict of the Jury is a verdict 
of acquittal.” . 

Mr. Prentice bowed respectfully to the Chairman, and was about re- 
tiring, when Mr. Birchall, the Clerk of the Peace, applied to him for 
the fees of the court. Mr. Prentice replied, that when he last ap- 
peared before the court, and was acquitted, no fees were demanded. 
Mr. Birchall said, he claimed them by act of Parliament; and if they 
were not paid, he should take legal means to recover them. Mr. 
Prentice said he did not think he should pay them, byt should take 
time to consider the matter; and with this observation left the court. 


At Warwick, on Saturday sennight, the Revising Barristers closed 
their courts. Many voters of the last registration were erased from 
the list, in consequence of not having paid their rates within the period 
prescribed by the act, and some others for refusing to pay the register- 
ing shilling. ‘The number of voters last year was 1380, this year 
1012; being a diminution of 368 votes within the borough. ['The 
Rate-paying clauses in the Reform Act are doing what the Warwick 
Bill never was intended to effect—the disfranchisement of the voters. ] 

Contests between Churchmen and Dissenters, respecting church- 
rates, are going on in several parts of the country, with various 
success. At Portsea, the Churchmen triumphed by a majority of 
1,034 to 588; at Colchester, the Dissenters in St. Martin’s parish beat 
the upholders of the rate by 40 to 15. 

The spirit of discontent among the rural population of Sussex has, 
we regret to find, already commenced in the neighbourhood of Brighton. 
The price of wheat having declined to the ruinous sum of 9/. and 101 
per load, the wages have been in consequence reduced, though not by 
any means in proportion to what flour can now be purchased at ; and it 
isa fact that 10s. a-week at this time will buy more provisions than 
12s. would at the same time last year. On Monday last, the farm 
labourers in the parish of Goring struck for higher wages, and obliged 
those who were unwilling to follow their example to leave their work, 
wing threatening language to enforce their arguments. In consequence, 
the ploughs and teams were all deserted; and it appeared as if the 
principle of the Trades Unions was about being established, for a very 
lage assemblage of the labourers took place upon High Down-hill, a 
commanding eminence, overlooking the parishes of Goring, Ferring, 

Augmering, Tarring, &c. At this moment, affairs assumed an un- 
fleasant aspect: the farmers and occupiers immediately waited on 
Captain Pechell, at Castle Goring; and decisive measures were taken 
to frustrate any of the attempts that were made during the disturbances 
m 1831 and 1832. Warrants were issued, and informations taken, 
against those who had forced others to leave their master’s service and 
placed his property in danger; and the land occupiers have agreed to 
discharge all those who voluntarily absconded and joined the mob, and 
to call in aid and assistance from the adjoining parishes. The labourers, 
after meeting early on Tuesday morning, soon after separafed ; and it 
to be hoped that the usual quiet will be resumed, as it is clear that 
the display of their meeting on High Down-hill, to cause the other pa- 
shes to join, proved a signal failure. The Earl of Surrey’s corps of 

eomanry, as well as the mounted Coast Guard, were ‘all ready for 
fiving assistance at a moment’s notice, which gives great security to all 

Moperty in that part of the country.—Brighton Gazette. 

On Monday week, Mr. Keir, attorney, with a constable, bailiff, and 
tveral other persons, went down to Hoyle Mill, near Barnsley, for the 
Purpose of taking possession of several cottage-houses. All the 
tnants were asked if they would give up possession. They all re- 
fused, and made use of very bad language, with the exception of one 
nant, who removed his furniture in a peaceable manner. The bailiff 
Was along time before he could gain an entrance, as the doors were 
‘tongly barricaded on the inside: however, by the use of an iron crow- 

t, the door of one of the houses gave way. The besieging party had 
‘sooner got into the house, than a most desperate struggle took place. 
They found no fewer than twenty men in the house, armed with knives, 
Res, bludgeons, red-hot fire pokers, and other weapons. Several of 

¢ bailiff’s men were very seriously injured, and completely driven off 

¢premises. One man was taken home in a cart, with his head 
qadtully lacerated. It appears that these cottage-houses have been 
subject of asuit in the Chancery Court, and the tenants have oc- 

“ied them more than twenty years without paying any rent whatever. 
én any of them were compelled through poverty or other causes to 
“ve the house, the next tenant that came paid a sum of money to the 
me that was going out for the goodwill, as it was termed. The cause 
" this serious riot is, that the present tenants fancy that the property 

t eirs. Twelve warrants have been issued for the apprehension of 
*parties.—_Leeds Intelligencer. [This affray would have figured in 

tish papers in large letters as a serious combination to refuse pay- 

Rent of rents. ] 
ile ere have been incendiary fires within a few days in Kent, Nor- 
» Berkshire, and Oxfordshire. The farmers and landowners near 





Lechdale in Oxfordshire held a meeting on the 29th ultimo, and raised 
a subscription to enable them to offer rewards for the discovery of the 
incendiaries, 


The tradesmen of Windsor have been victimized to the tune of a 
few hundreds, by a fellow whoentered the town about six months since, 
inveigled himself iato the friendship of a highly-respectable family, 
and on this footing obtained almost unlimited credit. His furniture at 
&@ moment’s ‘notice has been disposed of by a London auctioneer, who 
kindly gave the Windsor creditors to understand they might expect ne- 
thing.— Reading Mercury. 

On Saturday morning, one of those rare birds the stormy petrel was 
picked up, dead, in the Pulteney Road, near Bath. 

A correspondent informs us that Sarah Gray, a blooming damsel of 
twenty-six, who is now living at Clifton, near Brighouse, has within 
the last few years three times visited the hymeneal altar, and that all 
her husbands are alive! Her first is residing at Stayley Bridge, in 
single blessedness ; but the second and third are both living with her, 
at the hospitable residence of her father, whe-is himself the fortunate 
husband of two living wives; the woman in question is the only 
daughter of his first.—Halifax Express. 


IRELAND. 

The Lord Primate, the Archbishop, and Bishops of the Irish 
branch of the Established Church, met on Wednesday week, at Mr. 
Quin’s (one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners), in Stephén’s Green, 
to cooperate with the beneficed clergy in taking measures to recover 
the Church incomes without resorting to extreme measures, or the 
painful necessity of distraining. The only Bishop absent was the 
Bishop of Cloyne, occasioned by ill health. The Evening Packet 
adds—‘* We have reason to know that it was unanimously resolved 
the Clerical Society is entitled to the support of the Hierarchy.” The 
Archbishop of Dublin was present. 

There was a prodigious assembly of Orangemen and Conservatives 
on the 30th October, in the vicinity of Hillsborough, in the county of 
Down. The meeting was convened by the High Sheriff of the county, 
Lord Hillsborough ; and the Orangemen were also specially summoned 
by their authorities. Every exertion was made to procure a numerous 
attendance. The landed proprietors appointed places of assembling 
for their tenantry, and then marched them to the ground. To oppose 
O'Connell and the Repeal of the Union, was the ostensible object of 
the muster; thereal one, to alarm the Government, by a demonstration 
of vast physical force, and to aid in perpetuating Tithes and the 
Church as itis. The numbers assembled are variously estimated ; 
the lowest we have noticed being 10,000, while one estimate ascends to 
150,000—the Standard calculates that about 75,000 were present. The 
assemblage was certainly very large, nda its appearance respectable. 
The report of the proceedings occupies eight columns of the Morning 
Herald, which had reporters of its own on the field. 

On the platform were several ladies—the Countesses of Roden and 
Clanwilliam, Lady Elizabeth Jocelyn, Lady Mandeville, Lady Bate- 
son, &c. The principal gentlemen were the Marquises of Donegal, 
Downshire, and Londonderry ; Lords Roden, Dufferin, Clanwilliam, 
and Castlereagh; Sir Robert Bateson, Colonel Forde, Dr. Cooke, 
late Moderator of the Ulster Presbyterian Synod, and between twenty 
and thirty gentlemen and clergymen of the county. Lord Hills- 
borough took the chair. The resolutions were proposed and se- 
conded by the Marquises of Downshire and Londonderry, Lord 
Roden, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Arthur Hill, Colonel Forde, Lord 
Clanwilliam, Lord Dufferin, Dr. Cooke, Sir Robert Bateson, the 
Reverend Holt Waring, and Mr. David Ker. They were to this 
effect—that the state of the country was very alarming; that evil- 
disposed men were plotting to sever the British connexion; that sedi- 
tious and dangerous leaders of the Catholic population exercised a 
palpable influence over Ministers; that the consequence of this was 
the emigration of peaceful subjects and the spread of crime; that a 
union of Protestants in all parts of the country was now necessary to 
maintain the integrity of the Protestant Church; and that an address 
to the King, and petitions to both Houses of Parliament, embodying 
the sentiments of these resolutions, should be prepared and signed. 

Of the speeches, that of the Marquis of Londonderry was remark- 
able for its length and vehemence: he denounced the Irish Govern- 
ment, and especially Mr. Littleton, in unmeasured terms, Dr. Cooke, 
the Presbyterian, was as ardent as any of the Orange Lords, in his 
asseveration of zealous attachment to the Protestant Establishment. 
Lord Roden reminded the meeting of the former days of Protestant 
ascendancy—of the battle of the Boyne, and the pious and immortal 
William the Third. Lord Castlereagh asked, what would have been 
the consequence in the days of James the Second, of issuing such a 
commission as that now employed in numbering the different sects in 
Irland? Violent denunciations of the Catholics, their religion, and 
Pd itics, and of the Government for supporting them and oppressing 
th : Protestants, formed the staple of almost every oration. 


The Belfust Northern Whig, a journal of the best local means of 
information, and which seems to have taken great pains to be accurate, 
asserts that the farmers and peasantry were absolutely driven to this 
meeting— 

“* Bailiffs were the respectable*emissaries chiefly employed to threaten an 
enslaved tenantry. These creatures, whose visits, for such a purpose, were 
the last and lowest insults that could be offered to rent-ground serfs, crawled 
about from one end of the county to the other, uttering the fearful denun- 
ciations of the great men against every tenant who was dependent upon his 
landlord, and who would refuse to attend at Hillsborough. This was done 
openly: it is notorious to the whole county. . 

‘¢ There were some men to whom it was pob quite safe to send a bailiff. 
There were persons who, it was feared, might take it into tieir heads to spurn 
at so very open an insult ; and to them the next in command, the agent, was 
despatched. Such a messenger went prowling about, at a very short distance 
from wh.re we sit, among a tenantry whose spirit was too well known to 
warrant the risk of hunting the bailiff at them. 

‘* Persons who objected to attend the meeting were sent for; brought to the 
great man’s office, and there lectured. We could illustrate this by specific cases ; 
but it might be unsafe for the unfortunate dependents, and we forbear.” 

The numbers present, according to the Northern Whig, did not ex- 
ceed ten or twelve thousand; but nothing very positive is stated on 
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this point: “Dr Cooke; it seems, was the only Presbyterian minister 
who could be prevailed upon to address the meeting’; and he no 
means represented truly the feelings of the Ulster Presbyterians. ‘The 
resolutions were never put to the meeting, but were passed’ by the 
packed party on the platforn. It seems that the farmers and peasantry 
were led to expect a good dinner at their Jandlords’expense ;° but in- 
stead of that, a dinner at five shillings a head was provided. 

“« The poor fellows (says the Whig) had left home, calculating upon a com- 
fortable feed ; and when they found that’ nothing was to be had without pay, 
they not having wherewith to purchase, their disappointment was naturally very 
great. An early breakfast, a long walk, and the keen air, had produced a sharp- 
ness of appetite not easily controlled. In’short, good Protestants though they 
were, their hunger became so great, that about the time Dr. Cooke was. elo- 
p cma holding forth ears the ‘hungry Radicals,’ they made a most 
rerce and un-Protestant-like descent upon a large field of turnips, and, before 
they could be driven off, had raver g several acres of the crop! A’ strong 
corps of the special constables was speedily moved, under the command of an 
avtive young officer of Orangemen, against the voracious plunderers: but it 
was found impossible to dislodge them, until they had allayed their hunger, and 
done the damage which we havestated.. Several of them, after eating as much 
as they could, bore off from the field quantities of the turnips; aud evinced 
their chagrin, during the remainder of the day, by throwing about. pieces of 
their plunder, to the no small annoyance and danger of those more devoted to 
the cause of true Protestantism.” 

Itis said that Lord Downshire has been removed from the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of the county, in consequence of the part he took at this 
meeting. 

_ Mr. Sheil has written a forcible letter to Lord Wellesley, reminding 
his Lordship of the dismissal of Earl Fitzwilliam from his Lord- 
Kieutenancy, and the alleged reason for it,—namely, the necessity that 
Ministers were under of having some person in that office with whom 
they were on confidential terms. Mr. Sheil then points to the con- 
duct of the Marquis of Downshire in attending the late meeting at 
Hillsborough ; and thus addresses Lord Wellesley in conclusion— 

“‘I.do not pretend to have any influence over the opinions of my fellow- 
countrymen ; but with their sentiments I have an intimate acquaintance ; and 
it-is right that you should be informed, that a meeting, exclusively Protestant, 
called by a High Sheriff, the son of the Lord- Lieutenant of a county, attended 
by that Lord-Lieutenant, and having for its object the maintenance of that 
ascendancy which Ireland cannot brook, has inflamed the national anger, and 
that your permitting the individual who is answerable for’ this proceeding, and 
who has given it the sanction of his authority, to retain an office of which he 
has made this use, to which he was nominated by the present Ministry, and 
which he holds at their pleasure, will be regarded as worse than a connivance, 
and will. render your administration an object of utter scorn to the Irish 
People.” 

Mr. Charles Brownlow, High Sheriff of the county of Armagh, has 
refused to summon a “ Protestant meeting.” He says, in a letter sent 
in reply to the requisition— 

“* [think it very wrong, when the people are in the cultivation of industrious 
and friendly intercourse, to check their growing union, and to endanger the 
peace of a mixed population by the excitement of crowded meetings, assembling, 
if not required to be convened, according to the latter part of your own requi- 
sition, under religious distinctions.” 

The accounts from various parts of the country mention, that serious 
apprehensions are entertained of a very turbulent winter, in conse- 
quence of the measures about to be adopted for the recovery of tithes, 
no matter whether by landlords or the clergy, who, it is stated, are 
about to proceed simultaneously in the Court of Exchequer. If the 
Legislature do not speedily interfere to settle the question finally and 
peaceably, the country is once more likely to be convulsed by a system 
of outrage more formidable and bloody than any which has yet marked 
the struggle against the tithe system.— Globe Correspondent. 

On the Ist of November, the day on which the Tithe-composition 
became due, fires were kindled on the hills throughout a great part of 
the South of Ireland, and many districts of-the North: they were in- 
tended to give notice of a combination to resist all payment of tithes. 


Mr. Fitzgerald, the Member for Louth, died on Thursday at 


Clontarf, near Dublin. He was a Catholic anda Repealer. One of 
the latter class of politicians, probably Mr. Sharman Crawford, will, 
it is thought, be his successor. 

Mr. O’Connell has accepted an invitation to a public dinner from the 
citizens of Cork: the day fixed is the 17th. 

The venerable Archibald Hamilton Rowan died on Saturday, at his 
house in Holles Street, Dublin, From his extreme age and increasing 
infirmities, of which deafness was the most obvious (and from his 
social habits the most distressing), his death has been long expected by 
himself as well as his friends. He has for several years past been accus- 
tomed to speak of this inevitable terminatiow of earthly vicissitudes 
with a degree of equanimity which shocked the nervous and excited 
the admiration of the reflecting. ‘* The mind is gone, my friend,” said he, 
the last time he saw me, “ and it is time for the body to-go too!” The 
reeent death of his son (the naval Captain, whose name is so revered 
by the friends of Grecian liberty) has tended, it is thought, to hasten 
the decease of the father. I should not be surprised if his interment 
were marked by public honours; so very generally was his character 
respected, and his early misfortunes and_ exile pitied by his country- 
men, even by those of very different political views and feelings. His 
history must be written in that of his country.— Times Correspondent. 

Criminal proceedings have been adopted by Government against a 
professional gentleman, for writing to the Lord-Lieutenant a letter, 
purporting to be the resignation of Mr. Robert Johnston, of the situa- 
tion of Chairman of the county Mayo. The letter is a forgery; but, 
before it was discovered, Mr. Fallon, a young barrister, had been 
nominated by Government to the supposed vacancy. The disappoint- 
ment has, of course, caused much chagrin; but I believe the unprin- 
eipled writer will shortly be brought to justice.—Dublin Correspondent 
of the Herald. . 

Last Saturday, two intoxicated privates of the Fifteenth Hussars, 
hired a jaunting-car to convey them home from Dublin to their quarters 
in Portobello barracks. The driver, however, stopped on the Canal 
bridge, and refused to pass through the’ adjacent turnpike without re- 
ceiving “ a consideration,” and extra fare for the journey beyond the 
city bounds. The soldiers got angry at his refusal, drew their swords, 





and-swore they would compel him. ‘The driver, who was as tipsy as 
the soldiers, foolishly incensed them by violent language; whereupon 
one of them ended the controversy by cutting him down, and then, 
leaving the unfortunate fellow betinef bed and bleeding (from a frightful 
gash across his face), turned to escape to their barracks. The crowd 
which had gathered about them (and which contained several carmen 
from an adjacent stand, who~ naturally sympathized with. their 
fallen companion), sought to stop the fugitives ; but the first who laid 
his hand on one of them received a severe sword-eut, which disabled 
him. The Hussars then attacked in their fury every one they met in 
their way, and finally escaped into the barracks, whither the erowd fol- 
lowed them, but would not be admitted by the sentinel, who refused to 
tell the names of his fugitive comrades, declaring, in short, that he 
did not know them. Thither also the wounded driver was brought in 
his car, and taken into care. by the regimental surgeon.— Times. 

The Steam Coach Company, Sir Henry Parnell Chairman, pur. 
posing to extend their act of incorporation to Ireland, have now com. 
pleted a splendid steam-coach. Messrs. Maudslay are the builders, 
under the superintendence of Mr, John Macneil, the celebrated engiueer, 
In the first instance, its operations will be confined to the metropolis, 
Kingstown, Bray, Howth, and the other outlets; and when the public 
are convinced, by. personal observation, of its perfect safety and extra- 
ordinary speed, twenty miles per hour on ordinary roads, it will be 
extended to greater distances. Dublin to Limerick will, we_ believe, 
be the first line of road on which, as a public conveyance, the steam. 
coach will be used. It may be expected in ‘Dublin the first week in 
December.—Dublin Dispatch. 

Captain Maguire, of Sandymount, a gentleman of good property in 
the county of Tipperary, and brother of the famous Brian Maguire, 
was savagely murdered on Saturday morning, at his seat within two 
miles of the town of Cahir. He and his mistress were walking on their 
lawn beside the high-road to Tipperary, between seven and eight 
o’clock, where she left him on her return to the house to prepare break. 
fast. He had promised to join her before ten minutes; but ere that 
time had elapsed, she heard a shot, and looking out through the window, 
saw the Captain fall. On hastening out, she saw two men running 
away, and found him bathed in blood, and his head frightfully 
crushed by stones! Intelligence_ was instantly sent to Clonmel, from 
whence Dr. Fitzgerald (stipendiary magistrate) instantly proceeded with 
a body of police to scour the country in search of the assassins. The 
probable cause of this cold-blooded murder may be found in the spirit of 
vengeance cherished by some ejected tenants, or by some other indi- 
viduals who were prosecuted by Captain Maguire for destroying a 
young plantation of his. 





SCOTLAND. 

A grand Anti-Reform dinner was given on Wednesday week at 
Aberdeen, to Captain Gordon, Member for the County. The at- 
tendance was very numerous—about seven hundred, it is stated, of all 
ranks, but chiefly landlords and their tenants. The Duke of Gordon 
was Chairman. The speeches for the most part contained little worth 
quoting: they seem, in general, to have been decorous and dry. 
Captain Gordon complained of the neglect of Scottish interests by the 
Government. Lord Aberdeen declared that his main inducement to 
accept and retain office, was the opportunity it gave him of being con- 
stantly gratified by cammunications with the Duke of Wellington! 
who, he hoped, would ere long resume office. Mr. Lumsden of Pitcaple 
spoke inreference to the addresses presented to Lord Brougham when 
in this part of the country— 

It was only a few weeks since these walls reechoed the applauses bestowed 
by the Magistrates and their adherents upon the Lord Chancellor, who formed 
so distinguished a member of the prevent Administration. He would not im- 
pute unworthy motives to those who attended that entertainment; but differing 
as he did from them in political opinions, he gave them credit for the same rec- 
titude of intention which he claimed for himself. He trusted that nothing 
would fall from him in derogation of that learned and noble Lord in his judicial 
capacity ; but when they saw the Chancellor travelling from one end of the 
country to the other, receiving, if not courting, the adulations of the populace— 
when they read his Lordship’s speeches, boasting of his success in this path, 
certainly hitherto untrodden by a Lord Chancellor—then he held himself ea- 
titled to exercise his right as a British subject, of animadverting upon the poli- 
tical sayings of any man, however high his station might be. It was observed 
by the Lord Chancellor, at the dinner given in Edinburgh to Earl Grey, that 
he had not seen one single specimen of reaction all over Scotland ; which he ha 
traversed, according to fis own statement, in all directions—Highland and Low- 
land, agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing Though deputations from 
burghs crowded around and paraded before his Lordship to pay all honour to 
him, yet-it must be remarked that in no one instance was an address presented 
to him, or did a deputation wait upon him from a county. How could he ob- 
serve any signs of reaction? If an address approving of the present Mimstry 
was presented to him, he would of course receive it ina most courteous and con 
descending manner ; but if any Gne, who was known to be adverse to the present 
Government, had attempted to present an address depreciating its character ane 
disapproving of its measures, could he have expected to get a similar welcome: 

Mr. Gordon of Craig also indulged in a slap at the Chancellor— 

A noble and learned Lord, who is a judge as well as keeper of the King’s con- 
science—( Laughter )—expressed in this room his regret that he was a meee 
of the Peerage, and now said we must reform a little more slowly than we di 
some time ago. He would not say that it was derogatory to his character, nor 
as a lawyer, whois entitled to pleas at his bar, that it lowered the dignity of hs 
situation; but he would, as a Scottish gentleman, ask whether, by descending 
from the woolsack, on which had sat a Hardwicke, a Thurlow, and an Eldon, 
and becoming the speaking organ and the travelling orator of a party _ 
country, that noble and learned Lord had added to his judicial Signy" ¢ 
became not him to say, but it was for the meeting and the public to judge 
Agitation to him was more odious in such a man than even in Daniel O’Com 
od , for there should be a halo around the judicial character. 

The health of Sir Robert Peel, and the memory of, Sir Walter — 
and William Pitt, were among the best-received toasts. ‘The Lor 
Provost and Magistrates of Aberdeen were also: toasted ; but no - 
ber of the worshipful body being present, to return thanks, the Duk? 
of Gordon, as a burgess of the town, performed the duty himsell. 
“The Liberty of the Press, without its, Licentiousness,” w2s an 
posed by the Convener of the County, after the Duke of Gordon = 
most of the grandees had left the room. Mx. D. Chalmers ackno 
ledged the * honour.” 
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A, correspondent of the Courier, who was pregent at the Glasgow 
Dinner, thus,desetibes the appearance of Lord Durham's daughter, who 
was in the ladies’ gallery. 

“* One of the«most interesting: objects. in the Pavilion was his daughter, a 
beautiful and extremely amiable and intelligent-leoking young lady, who sat 
nearly above him,.and whose countenance betrayed, as the speech proceeded, 
almost an overwhelming anxiety about the effect of the words which ler father 
was uttering. It wat e anxiety of an enlightened and upright mind, alive to 
her father’s glory, and solicitous for domestic peace.” 

The same writer gives the following testimony to the good behaviour 
of the Glasgow Radicals— 

‘In Glasgow, -many of the Whigs diverge considerably into Radicalism; and 
altogether the party here is less Conservative than it is alleged to be in Edinburgh. 
In consequence, the dinner party met under considerable excitement. They were 
admitted by ballot, and took their seats with great order and decorum; and the 
reproof given by the press to some of the Edinburgh hosts for beginning the 
dinner before their guests arrived, had a salutary effect, for although a few in- 
dividuals were seen occasionally venturing on a glass of wine, the proper viands 
were not touched until the signal was given.” 

The Herald has also a correspondent in Glasgow, who has furnished 
that journal from time to time with some interesting particulars of the 
late grand event, and the state of public opinion in the West of 
Scotland. He mentions that Lord Durham was very much indisposed 
on the day following the dinner, and adds— 

“ He was by no means well when he arrived here on Wednesday, and in the 
latter part of the day before' he went to the dinner he felt himself compelled to 
go for a short time to bed. I observed that he had a jaded and fatigued look 
when he entered the: Justiciary Hall in the morning, although.he was then only 
commencing the round of exciting duties which preceded the entertainment. I 
believe the forms. in the presentation of the addresses were shortened as much as 
possible; but the anxiety of his Lordship to give expression to his feelings, on 
meeting with such a flattering and distinguished reception from the Magistracy 
and people of Glasgow, led him to make greater exertions than was prudent in 
his delicate state of health.” 

He also describes his reception in the Banquet-hall, and, like every 
one else, seems to have been struck by the anxious expression in the 
countenance of Lord Durham’s daughter. 

* The reception which Earl Durham met with on his entrance into the 
Banquet-hall was only equalled by that given to Earl Grey in Edinburgh. The 
most deafening cheers burst from the immense assemblage. Again and again 
they were repeated; and the noble Earl, as he stood forward, seemed embar- 
rassed, and unable to know in what way he could sufficiently express his acknow- 
ledgments. It was indeed a glorious sight to see an advocate of public liberty 
welcomed with such enthusiasm. To see him pressed, as it were, to the very 
hearts of his fellow-men, and receiving, in their grateful approval and unbounded 
expression of affection, the best, the highest, the richest, and the noblest reward 
that it is possible for human being to receive. 

“ Proud was his meed, who, ever in the van, 
Stood the unshrinking patriot and the man!” 
The noble Ear] never spoke with more effect than he did throughout the even- 
ing; but the excitement and agitation were too much for him; and I several 
times saw his daughter, who was seated in the gallery nearly above where he 
was placed, lesning over and looking towards him with the most anxious and 
affectionate solicitude.” 

Lord Durham soon recoveredin a great measure from the fatigues of 
the day ; and took his departure for the South, via Hamilton Palace, 
on Saturday. ; : 





Hliscellancous. 


Reports are in circulation that Lord Minto will succeed Lord 
William Bentinck in the Government of India; that Mr. Tennyson 
will take Mr. Ellice’s place in the War- Office ; and that Mr. Creevey 
is to be the new Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, in tlfe place of 
Lord Auckland, who has resigned his seat at the Board. 

Mr. Young, Secretary to Viscount Melbourne, has, itis understood, 
been appointed Receiver-General of the Post-office.— Globe. 

Mr. Rolfe, Member for. Penryn and Falmouth, is the new So- 
licitor- General. 

The emoluments of the Governor of Sierra Leone are estimated at 
2,5002 per. annum. The late ill-fated Governor, Mr. Octavius Temple, 
had only received three-quarters salary when he fell a victim to the 
pestilential climate. The gallant officer who bas accepted the appoint- 
ment, .Major Dundas Campbell, has been taken from the Half-pay 
Unattached List of 1825. 

Lord Durham has declined the invitation of the Belfast Reformers 
to a public meeting. and dinner; but he meets his neighbours at New- 
castle, who also have invited him on the 19th. 

Lord Glenlyon, the Duke of Athol’s brother, who was lately adver- 
tised in the newspapers as missing, arrived from the Continent at Fen- 
ton’s: Hotel in the beginning of the week. 

There is no truth in the rumoured marriage of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Sir Theophilus Metealfe, the new Governor-General of India pro. 
tem., on the coming away of the noble Lord, now holding the high ap- 
pointment, was’ late Resident at Hydrabad; and his family have for 
many years held high office in the East. His father, the late Sir 

homas, was a Director of the East India Company, and his brother, 
the late Sir Theophilus, was President of the Select Committee at 
Canton..— Herald. 

At the nomination of the Vice-Chancellor, at. Cambridge, on Mon- 
day last, the Heads of Colleges stepped aside from their ordinary course 
of proceeding, to pass over Dr. Lamb. The custom is to nominate for 
the choice of the Senate the two Masters senior in degree, who have 
not served the office twice. These two are Dr. French and Dr. 
Lamb; but instead of Dr. Lamb, his junior, Dr. Ainslie, was nomi- 
Nated, without, as we understand, his own knowledge or consent ; and 
the’ Heads have thus intimated that they intend to prevent Dr. Lamb 
from being Vice-Chancellor next year, as he ought to be, according to 
the usual course. This step, we believe, is without precedent, at least 
of late years; and the motive of it being well understood, several 
members of the Senate voted for Dr. Ainslie, to express their disap- 
Probation of such unworthy conduct on the part of the Heads. No 
‘one can venture to say that Dr. Lamb is not well qualified for the 
Office ; for he was Vice-Chancellor in 1824, and discharged its duties 





Most ably: but the fact is, Dr. Lamb is a firm and consistent Re- 


former ; and when. this proceeding is coupled with the dismissal of the 
most eminent scholar’ in' Cambridge: from the office of assistant-tutor, 
by the Head of his College, im consequence of his support of Liberal 
opinions, it would seem that the: H have entered into a systematic 
and concerted scheme of oppressing, so far as lies in their power; every 
one who holds liberal opinions.—Morning Chronicle. _ 

[On Tuesday, Dr. French was elected Vice-Chancellor for the en- 
suing year, by a majority of 73 votes to 35, over his opponent, Dr. 
Ainslie—Dr. Lamb being laid on the shelf. ] 





Messrs. Grant and Bell have at length exhausted the term of their 
imprisonment under the sentences of the Court of King’s Bench. They 
were condemned to six months’ imprisonment, under a prosecution by 
criminal information, for what the Court was pleased to consider a libel 
on Mr. Alderman Winchester ; and before that period had elapsed, they 
were sentenced to a second imprisonment for three months, under an 
ex officio prosecution by the Attorney-General, for having imitated the 
example of the Attorney-General’s masters, the Whigs, and counselled 
the people, after the monstrous exhibition of the House of Commons 
onthe subject of the Malt-tax, to offer passive resistance to the demand 
for payment of the Assessed Taxes. Messrs. Grant and Bell desire 
neither to exaggerate the ext-st of the sacrifices which they have been 
compelled to make, nor to treat as light the controlling power which 
the existing Government has been enabled, in their persons, to exercise 
over the freedom of the press. They trust, however, that they may, 
without a violation of modesty, state that they are prepared again to 
suffer in the same way whenever what they deem the cause of truth 
shall demand such a sacrifice. — True Sun. 

The negotiations which were carried on between the assignees of 
Messrs. Chambers and Signor Severini, the director of the Italian 
Opera at Paris, are, we are informed, broken off, and that gentleman 
left London on Wednesday, on his return to the Continent. The way 
to settle differences, will probably be most readily found, by accepting 
the offer made by Mr. Seguin for the theatre ; as the assignees, as well 
as M. Laporte, the performers, and the subscribers, appear to place 
great confidence in him.— Courier. 

Ata recent meeting of butchers at R——, after discussing Reform 
and the Corn-laws, the subject of railroads was brought forward, when 
one of the orators spoke enthusiastically in praise of the improvement. 
«* Among other advantages,” said he, ‘ look at that which affects the 
pigs brought to market! They will be saved the fatigues of their 
journey, poor things! They will not, as now, run down all their flesh, 
poor things! They will not, as now, run down all their taste and 
flavour, poor things !” , 

Newspapers published in the Isle of Man, though without a stamp, 
now circulate through the British empire (the Colonies included) free 
of postage. —Leeds Mercury. 


On Monday, the Court of Cassation was opened in Paris, bya 
speech from M. Dupin, the Procureur-General of the Court; in the 
course of which he alluded in terms of deep regret to the burning of our 
two Houses of Parliament, and paid some high compliments to the 
English Bar, which, he said, had “ceded Lord Brougham to the 
Ministry, and of which Sir James Scarlett was the head.” Sir James 
was sitting with the Marquis of Lansdowne on the Bench when this 
compliment was paid him. M. Dupin uttered one sentence appli- 
cable to the question of the amnesty. When referring to the use of 
a statistical return of the number of pardons, as well as convictions and 
acquittals, he said— 

‘In speaking of this, you will perceive that I allude merely to pardons ex- 
tended to individuals, aud upon particular grounds, after justice has had its 
course ; a thing far different from those general amnesties, granted in mass and 
before judgment, which prevent or stop the course of justice, which paralyse the 
action of the law, and which consequently ought to be effected solely by law.” 

This seems to intimate that the Tiers Parti are in favour of an 
amnesty, after a mock trial of public offenders. 

M. Dupin is a singular man, a very singular man. He is in politics 
what a young girl is in life—candid, warm, sincere, and pure; but at 
the same time most insufferably capricious, susceptible, changeable, 
and timid. ‘The comparison fails, no doubt, insome point—what com- 
parison does not ?—for M. Dupin has none of the feminine graces ; 
being a rude, powerful man in his bearing and his oratory. But beneath 
the severe and rather forbidding mask of the ancient classic drama, 
lurks, nevertheless, a feminineness of nature, that is deplorable to those 
who would admire and follow him. And sucha dreadful want is there 
in France of high legal and constitutional character—such contrasts 
does the Bench there and the Cabinet present to the De I’ Hospitals 
and Daguesseaus—that one is anxious and inclined to seize on M. 
Dupin, and clothe him in the high attributes of those men or of Lord 
Somers.— Correspondent of the Chronicle. 

A very important question for the commerce of this country was de-~ 
cided a few days ago before the Tribunal de Commerce, at Paris. An 
action was brought by an English firm extensively connected with iron 
foundries in Cornwall, Messrs. Hunt and Co., against an Englishman 
named Radcliff, who carries on business at’ Paris, as an engineer and 
iron-founder. It appeared that in 1830, Mr. Radcliff gave directions 
to Messrs. Hunt and Co. to send him a quantity of iron and imple- 
ments used in his business, which could not be procured in France, and 
which were accordingly delivered, to the amount of 184/. ; but in spite 
of repeated applications for payment, Messrs. Hunt and Co. could not 
get the money, and they at length came to the determination of trying 
the question before the French Tribunal de Commerce. The Court, 
in its judgment, stated, that as it had been proved that Mr. Radcliff 
carried on business in the French dominions, and had received the 
goods there, he was answerable to the French law on the subject; 
and he was ordered to pay the money, or to be imprisoned until it 
should be paid. 

A M. De Richemont has been convicted in Paris, after a trial of 
six days, of plotting the overthrow of the French Government, and for 
publishing seditious libels. He pretended that he was the son of Louis 
the Sixteenth, and called himself Louis the Seventeenth. The sentence 
passed upon him was twelve years’ imprisonment. 
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A Parisian actress, Mademoiselle Bourgoin, a long time favourably 
known at the ‘I’béatre Frangais, has recéntly died, and left her natural 
son a fortune of one million of francs—about 40,000. sterling. M. 
.Toreno was intimate with this lady during his exile in France. 

A few days ago, a wine-merchant, residing at the Barricre des 

_ Martyrs in Paris, attempted to commit suicide, by placing a brazier of 
charcoal between his legs; but his garments having caught fire, and 
. threatened him with a painful exit, he could not help crying out, and 
,summoning his neighbours to his relief, who extinguished the flames, 
after he had received from them some few excoriations. _ The cause of 
this attempt was the infidelity of his wife, whom he had found in a 
‘more than questionable position with an old servant. This unfaithful 
fair had attained the age of 78!— Galignani’s Messenger. 

Accounts from Dieppe and Havre state that considerable damage 
was done by violent tempests at these ports. The terrace of the 
bathing-house at Dieppe has been undermined in many places, and the 
engine-house has been sapped to such an extent that it is only sup- 
"eng by props hastily set up. Great numbers of North American 

irds have taken refuge in that town. At Havre, considerable damage 

has been done on the beaches of Perrey and Staint-Adress. Brick- 
kilns have been destroyed, and others will shortly be so, unless prompt 
measures be taken to oppose an obstacle to the encroachments of the 
sea, which within a few years have increased in a degree truly calami- 
tous for those who possess property on the shore. 

It appears by the Compilador, a Madrid paper, that an establishment 
is about to be formed in that city on the principle of the Twopenny 
Post in London and Petite Poste in Paris, by means of which the inha- 
bitants of Madrid will be enabled to transmit papers, with letters and 
small packets, at a very low rate. It is a private speculation, the 
director of which, Don Carlos Sor, has solicited the Royal approbation ; 
and the project has been favourably listened to by the Minister of the 
Interior. 

At Naples, the French emigrants are in great numbers; and the 
foreign population in that capital will, it is expected, amount to 30,000 
this winter. 

Experiments have been made at Munich, by the Royal Artillery, 
with the new battery of cannon made of Bavarian iron; which have 
not been satisfactory. Two heavy six-pounders have already burst, 
and were shattered into several pieces; so that the iron seems not to 
be sufficiently tough. Such precautions were taken that nobody was 
hurt.— German Paper. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne has given 100/. towards a painted win- 
dow for Salisbury Cathedral; and the Reverend Canon Bowles has 
also presented a similar sum towards the repairs of the cloisters, which 
are now progressing toa state of perfect restoration to their pristine 
beauty.— Salisbury Herald. 

Four hundred and fifty-five ships have carried’ from the port of 
Liverpool alone, in less than seventeen months, nearly 31,000 emigrants. 
As emigration is so rapidly on theincrease, an Act of Parliament au- 
thorizing an accredited Government agent to insist upon the proper 
equipment, seaworthiness, and victualling of all vessels carrying emi- 
grant passengers to any part of the world, is absolutely necessary. ‘The 
Jate Colonial Secretary, Mr. Stanley, contemplated bringing forward 
some measure connected with this subject. His successor, we hope, 
will lose no time in following up that intention. —Liverpool Siandard. 





REVELATIONS. 


Mr. Evans will sell to morrow (Saturday) some curious autograph letters, 
chiefly addressed to the well-known Dennis O’Bryen, by the late Mr. Fox, Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. Canning, &c. 

One of the lots consists of ten autograph letters of the late Lord Liverpool to 
Mr. O’Bryen; in one of which, dated August 26, 1820, he says, he will be 
** very thankful to him to extract the offensive passages from the Times, dur- 
ing the last three days, on the House of Lords; it would not, obviously, be 
prudent to meddle with those respecting the King’s government at present.” 

From this revelation, it is pretty evident that there was no want of will to 
strike at our contemporary ; and that had the Lords seconded the attempt of the 
Ministry of George the Fourth against Queen Caroline, the press would next 
have come in for its reward. 

There is a very curious letter from Mr. Fox, dated December 24, 1802, from 
which it would appear that great statesmen do not always entertain the best 
opinion of the honesty of each other. 

Mr. Fox was at that time bitterly attacked in all the papers, with the excep- 
tion of the Morning Chronicle, and Mr. Sheriden was as generally praised ; 
and the former statesman suspected that Mr. Sheridan directly or indirectly was 
the author of both the censure and the praise. All great men must have little 
men about them to do their dirty work, and it appears that Mr. Fox set Dennis 
to work with Sheridan. He was to rally him in some such off-hand way as 
this, ‘‘ Can’t you manage to abuse Fox without praising yourself?” but not to 
push the thing too far, if Sheridan should appear to resent it. In the catalogue 
this is described as “ most curious remarks on the conduct of Sheridan.” 

One of the letters is from the late Mr. Canning to Dennis. It is dated 28th 
of May 1817. It is curious that Mr. Canning should deem it necessary to 
explain to this correspondent the reason which induced him to refuse to dine 
with the Pitt Club. 

In one of fourteen letters of Mr. Canning, in 1817, he complains that the Morn- 
ing Chronicle had not reported some of his remarks, from which it would 
appear ‘* that Mr. Br. [Brougham] was saucy and unchastised.” 


These “revelations,” copied from the Morning Chronicle of Friday, 
elicited the following indignant remarks from the Standard. 

** Of Mr. Dennis O’Bryen we happen to know just as much as that he was 
as dull as ditch-water, and as ignorant as the dirt precipitated from it. The 
public knows, too, that he was charged with endeavouring to seduce the rabble 
to mischief by incendiary placards—that he fled from the charge, and was him- 
self placarded in turn—he receiving a large pension all the while. Yet this 
man was, according to the statement of the Morning Chronicle, admitted into 
the most intimate confidence by Mr. Fox, whose simplicity of nature, and abhor- 
rence of any thing like meanness or fraud, were always put forward as the extenua- 
tion for his licentious habits, public and private. We find, too, that O’Bryen had 
not imposed himself upon Mr. Fox's simplicity as an honest man; for, it is in 
an office of treachery we have Mr. Fox seeking to employ him. Mr. Sheridan 


‘was never very select in his company or associates, and therefore we may pass - 


him. But whom have we next? Lord Liverpool! honest Lord Liverpool ! the 
Statesman whose honesty was the apology for all the ignorance, feebleness, and 
simidity that nearly ruined the country. We have this very honest lord in close 





and confidential correspondence with M. Dennis O' m- And then we haye 
the chivalrous Mr. Canning, warm from the House of Commohs !—just wiped 
his lips from mouthing commonplaces of ingenuousness, od and scorn 
of all base arts—sitting down to hint, only to hint, slyly to Mr. ©’Bryen, 
that it would be well to put a little more pepper for - Brougham in’ the 
reports of his (Mr. Canning’s) speeches in the Lorning Chronicle! Is not all 
this unspeakably disgusting ?” 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Sarurpay. 


There is no additional intelligence as to the reconstruction of the 
French Cabinet, though it is said that Tnrers was the first person 








applied to by Count Mote: but the following aecount, extracted from | 
the Constitutionnel, of the circumstances that immediately preceded the | 


resignation of the principal Ministers, will be read with interest. 
‘« Immediately after Marshal Gerard’s resignation, which was an aet whereby 
the Ministry was placed in a far more critical position than when he was in the 


Cabinet, his ex-colleagues felt the necessity of closing their ranks and making | 


a truce with their long divisions, in order that the breach made in the Cabinet 
might be repaired. A sort of league was concluded between the five Ministers 


who have now resigned; who, in every combination which was proposed, | 


M. Thiers | 


invariably agreed that Messrs. Jacob and Persil must be sacrificed. 
proposed M. Molé; and even went so far as to say that he had taken upon 
himself to make some overtures to that gentleman. 


refusal of that gentleman arrived at this crisis, and cut the matter short. 


‘* M. Guizot, in his turn, proposed M. de Broglie ; with whom M. Thiers de- 4 
clined acting, observing, that the rejection by the Chamber of Deputies of the | 
project of law on the twenty-five millions of indemnity to the United States of. | 
Then it was that 7 
M. Thiers, in conjunction with Messieurs De Rigoy and Duchatel, proposed 7 
(on the morning of the 4th instant) Marshal Soult; but M. Guizot remon- © 


America rendered his return to the Ministry impracticable. 


strated energetically against his return to the Presidency of the Council; but 
seeing that this measure was almost decided upon, he sent in his resignation. 


‘Tn a fresh conference which took place at three in the afternoon, M, Guisot Pe 
complained bitterly of-the petty acts of treachery of M. Thiers, and called to his | 
recollection what he (M. Thiers) had said at the Council-board against Marshal. 7 


Soult, announcing at the same time that he had sent in his resignation ; which 
was immediately followed by that of M. Humann, the Finance Minister. Then 


M. Thiers, foreseeing the insurmountable obstacles that were opposed to the © 


return of the Marshal, finished, by sending in his resignation also ; which 
brought on that of MM. de Rigny and Duchatel, who were engaged with him 
in the plan for the re-entry of Marshal Soult. As to MM. Persil and Jacob, 
when pressed to explain their intentions, they plainly stated that their colleagues 
had always treated them with so little ceremony, that, verily, after having kept 


aloof from their intrigues, they did not consider themselves obliged to make: 7 


common cause with thera as to resigning.” 


The elections in several of the principal states of North America. 7 
have terminated in favour of the “ Whig” or Anti-Jackson party. In 7 
Philadelphia, and in other places, there were some rather serious con- | 


flicts between the contending factions, who are in a high state of excite- 
ment. The Government is accused of intending to go to war with 
France, for the recovery of the twenty-five millions of francs promised by 
the Duke de Broglie as an indemnity to the American merchants, but 
which the Chambers refused to vote. Another “ invention of the 
enemy,” as it is positively asserted to be by the Government press, is 
the retention by the Post-office of the “ Whig” journals on their way 
to subscribers. 


The Privy Council assembled yesterday, to consider their report to | 
the King on the origin and consequences of the Great Fire. 


Mr. Rotre, the Member for Renryn and Falmouth, was appointed 7 


to the office of Solicitor- General, just in time for the opening of the 
present term. ‘The delay which arose in making this are is 
attributed to some disagreement between the Chancellor and Lord 
Metzourne. Mr. Cottman, it is said, was the nominee of the 
former; but Mr. Rotrs’s vote in Parliament compensated for the 
want of high legal reputation. It is, however, a matter of doubt, 
whether he will be reelected: the Torics threaten him with an active 
opposition from his former antagonist, Mr. FRESHFIELD. 


We learn from a circular letter which has been sent to us, that it is 
the intention of the Reformers of the Borough of Lambeth to invite 
Lord Dunnam to a public dinner. 
will not be persevered in; as arrangements are now in progress fora 
grand Metropolitan Festival in honour of Lord Durnam, to be held 
on the eve of the meeting of Parliament. At this Festival, the Re- 
formers of all the Metropolitan Districts, we presume, will go hand in 
hand. The advantage of concentrating the expression of public feeling 
and gratitude towards the man to whom the Metropolitan electors are s0 
much indebted for the possession of their franchise, is too evident to 
need enforeement. Every one, inoreover, should be aware, that Lord 
Duruan’s delicate state of health and his habits of life unfit him for 
the office of an itinerant diner-out and political mountebank: the Re- 
formers of England know his value too well to think of lowering him 
to a level with Henry Hunt, or the other Henry, Hunt's namesake 
and double. An earnest but unobtrusive Reformer, like Lord Dorvay, 
is for great practical occasions, not for quackish and everyday display. 





It will be seen by a reference to our Law intelligence, that Lord 
Denman has granted a rule to set aside the nonsuit which he 
ordered in the case of ‘‘ Dewar versus Purday.”. At the last trial, 
after the best evidence that could be desired had been. given 0 
favour of the plaintiff, and eleven of the jurymen had agreed upon 
the amount of damages for the ‘pirating of his copyright, Lo 
DENMAN, in the absence of his counsel, actually nonsuited him. 
His Lordship is now aware, it seems, that he had no power to non- 
suit under the circumstances of the case, and has been ebliged to 
submit to the mortification of setting aside his owm decree. This 
is poor consolation to the suffering suitor in his court; but, as 
Lord DenmAN is a man of sense and candour, it is to be ho 


M. Guizot flatly declared | 
that he would not sit at the same Council-board with M. Molé. The peremptory | 


We presume that this intention | 
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that -he will’ remember the rebuff he has received, and act in 
uture with more’ caution. ; , 

The points to be decided in the action to which we are alluding 
are, first, whether the music of the song of the. ” Old English 
Gentleman" is original or acopy; and secondly, if original, what 
damages the plaintiff should receive for the piracy of his 
copyright. Now it is quite evident, that ninety-nine juries 
out of a hundred must be incompetent to decide the main 
question. Many jurymen, and judges also, can scarcely 

reeive any difference between “ God save the King” and 
“Yankee Doodle.” But in the case about to be tried, they 
will have to settle a much nicer point than this—one, indeed, 
which a jury of composers or musicians are alone competent to 
decide ; for it has reference to time, accent, and other matters of 
which the unlearned in music know nothing. 

The trial by jury is a most valuable and useful institution in 
many respects; but it does not follow that it is in all cases the 
best. It would be much more rational to refer this dispute about 
the music of the “ Old English Gentleman” to the decision of 
musical professors, one or more, who understand the nature of it: 
and if matters have not proceeded too far, we should even now 
recommend recourse to arbitration. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHance, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 
The Money Market has continued firm, though the business transacted has 
not been extensive; the fluctuation in Consols has not exceeded 4 per cent. 
Money is abundant, and the demand for English stock still continues. J 

Nothing definitive has transpired during the past week as to the terms which 
the Government at Madrid will adopt in the acknowledgment and liquidation 
ofthe Cortes Loans. The mixed Committee of the two Chambers of Proceres 
and Procuradores had not yet reported upon the subject; but the impression at 
Madrid, when the last advices came away, was that the terms most likely to be 
alopted would be more favourable to the interest of the Cortes creditors than 
those proposed by the recent vote of the Procuradores; while the intended par- 
til acknowledgment of GursHarn’s Loan is represented as oak to be aban- 
doned. The near approach of the time fixed for receiving the biddings for the 
new Spanish Loan, which will be taken on the 20th instant at Madrid, has 
fixed the attention of most of our capitalists. We understand that there will 
not be any competition; as a coalition has been formed between the various 
houses who would have otherwise been rivals, and but one offer will be made to 
the Government. Some fears have been expressed, that if the Loan be con- 
tracted previous to the acknowledgment of the old Debt, the arrangement here- 
tfter will be less favourable to the holders of the existing Spanish Securities 
than it would be now, if concluded before the pecuniary wants of the Government 
have been supplied. But there seems little reason for alarm on this head; 
since the gentlemen acting on the behalf of the eminent London capitalists, by 
whom the negotiation is in part undertaken, will make it one of the conditions 
ofthe contract, that such arrangements must be made with the holders of the 
dd Stock as will open the London Market to the new adventure. In fact, the 
interests of the present creditors are more likely to be advanced than injured by 
the new financial operation. 

Spanish Bonds evinced a tendency to rise in the early part of the week; but 
on Wednesday, a rumour of an insurrection at Madrid, and of a total change of 
Ministry consequent upon the resignation of Martinez px La Rosa, created 
asudden panic; and the Stock fell from 584 to 553. An immediate rally, 
however, took place ; and the price has nearly reached the previous quotation, 
dosing to-day at 573 §. A depression in Portuguese Bonds has also occurred : 
atone period the price was as low as 86; the Stock has since recovered, and is 
now 874. 

Sade Mi has occurred in Dutch Stock; but the prices of that, as well 
«the other Continental Securities, have not varied mied 5 

Columbian Bonds are heavy at our Jast week’s prices, although the disposition 
to purchase still continues. By the last arrival from Rio Janeiro, the accounts 
from the Imperial Mines are encouraging, and the Shares are 32 44. 

SaturpayY, TWELVE 0’cLocK. 

Nothing worthy of notice has occurred this morning. The prices, which 
tte nearly the same as yesterday, must, with a few exceptions, be considered as 
tominal. 


Sper Cent. Consols ........ 918% Dutch 24 per Cents......... 523 ¢ 
Ditto for Account ......... 9194 French 3 per Cents. ........ _ 
New 34 per.Cent, Annuities. 1003 ¢ Greek Omnium, 5 per Cents. —— 
Bank Stock ... .-.seese08. = Mexican 6 per Cents ..... o. 41% 423 
India Stock...... ..eeee008 Portuguese 6 per Cents...... 86% 87 
Exchequer Bills. .......... 43 44 Do. Regency Stock, 5per Cent. it 
Belgian 5 per Cents,....... - 93% 92 Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.ex.div. 774 8+ Russian 391) 5 per Cent... 106 4 
nish 3 per Cents, ex.div.. 764 Spanish (1821)5 per Cent... 574 $ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—Off Margate, Nov. 6th, Parsee, McKellar, from Bengal. At Deal, 6th, 
Palambain, Willis, from Bombay; Horatio, Arnold, from Madras; Enchantress, 
Canny; and Persiaa, Mallard, ‘from New South Wales; Curler, Hunter; Fame, 
Alderson ; and Clarance, Blair, from Van Diemen’s Land. At Liverpool, Ist, Georgiana, 
Thompson, from China. At St. Helena, Aug. 30th, Lord Hobart, Harrington, from 
the Cape. At Madras, May 19th, Robarts, Wake; 24th, Claudine, Walker: 25th, 
Louisa, Towle ; June 5th, Alfred, Tapley; 8th, Barossa, Reeves; 9th, La Belle Al- 
lance, Arkoll; 10th, Asia, Bathie; and Recovery, Wellbank, all from London. At 
Bengal, May 30th, Syeed Kahn, Griffiths; and Adelaide, Guthrie, from London. At 
in Diemen’s Land, May 23rd, Duckenfield, Riddle, from London; Jessie, Traupe, 
fom Liverpool; Isabella, Robertson, from Leith; and Cheviot, McAlpine, from 
the Clyde. At New South Wales, March 14th, Clarance, Blair; 19th, James, Harris ; 
April 5th, Industry, Dawson; and Sovereign, Baker, all from London; Harriett, Rhode, 
fom Liverpool ; and Eldon, Mc Alpine, from the Clyde. 





THE BOARD OF CUSTOMS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sin—Some months ago, I addressed a letter to you on the subject of 
the Boards of Customs and Excise. In that letter (which you did me 
the-honour of inserting in your valuable journal), I showed clearly that 
‘considerable reduction of expense might be effected, and facility and 
patch in the transaction of business be greatly promoted; by the re- 
Noval, at ence, of those highly-paid officers called Commissioners. In 
r room,.I proposed that the heads of the different departments 
thongst which the management of the revenue business is distributed, 


and regulations which bore upon them. Worthy of attention; however» 
as my plan undoubtedly was, it embraced a reform too extensive, and 
was directed against functionaries too well connected and influcntial,.to 
allow of its being received in the quafter which only could carry it into 
effect. I beg leave now to offer a few suggestions touching upon 
reforms of a more limited nature, and such as, I think you will agree 
with me, ought to be immediately adopted. One thing I am certain 
of. I have myself seen ‘numbers of inferior officers harassed by 
removals, transfers, and reductions of salary, when the reform accom- 
plished was not half so reasonable and imperative as that which I am 
about to propose; nor, in point of saving, of half its importance. 
The alteration I propose is this. On the Customhouse establish- 
ment, there are five officers called ‘ Surveyors-General.” Their 
salaries are 800/. per annum each, and they have extra allowances for 
travelling and other services. Now, Sir, the reform for which I con- 
tend is, that those officers ought to be swept away at “ one fell swoop.” 
The saving effected by it would be considerable, as the salaries alone 
amount to 4,000/. per annum; and I shall be able, I trust, to show that 
the service, so far from being impaired by the reduction, would be 
greatly improved. I undertake to show this: I feel conyinced I can 
prove it to your satisfaction. I have little to say of the qualifications 
of the gentlemen who now fill the office of Surveyors-General. My 
own opinion, indeed, is very far from a flattering one ; but their qualifi- 
cations have nothing to do with my argument, and I shall therefore pass 
them oyer. The Board is a Court of Appeal from the decisions of the 
Surveyors-General ; or at least a court of revisal and final judgment; 
and, therefore, I may assume that the qualifications of a Commissioner 
are equal at least to those of a Surveyor-General. I contend then, 
Sir, that the office of Surveyor- General is unnecessary and improper. 
Unnecessary, because the duties of it might very well be performed by 
some of the nine Commissioners; and improper, because those duties 
decidedly ought to be performed by them. 
There are few, I believe, in the habit of transacting much business 
at the Customhouse, who have not heard described by others, or them- 
selves experienced, the inconvenience which arises from the ignorance 
of detail and inaptness for business observable amongst those high 
functionaries, the Commissioners. When I assert that the majority 
of the Board are ignorant of the details of business and of the service, 
let it not be supposed that the assertion rests only on my own opinion. 
The truth is, that it is scarcely possible the case can be otherwise. 
The Commissioners are most of them younger branches of good fami- 
lies, and placed in their offices, not even with a pretence that they will 
be useful public servants, but to provide them with a comfortable pro- 
vision for themselves, in order that the pulls on the family purse may 
be lessened. Previously to taking a seat at the Board, how many of 
them, I would ask, ever saw even the outside of a ledger, or knew the 
meaning of the words “ double entry, tare, over entry, or drawback ?” 
They might be young menof average talent; but a man cannot go to 
bed a man of pleasure and fashion, and rise in the morning a man of 
business. Application, opportunity, and experience, are required to form 
a man of business ; and it cannot be affirmed that their habits and pursuits 
ever were such as could qualify them for a seat at the Board of Customs. 
CicER0, indeed, has recorded a memorable instance, in which a great 
man qualified himself for a very important military command, even 
during the period he was travelling to assume it—*‘‘ In Asiam factus 
imperator venit,” he says of Lucuntus, ‘‘cum esset Roma profectus 
rei militaris rudis.” But such instances have always been rare; and at 
any rate the journey from the West-end of the town to the Custom- 
house would be too short for such an astonishing progress. But you 
will ask, what has this to do with the Surveyors-General? It has 
much to do with them: if their offices were abolished and their duties 
transferred to members of the Board, the latter would possess man 
opportunities of acquiring that knowledge of business and detail whic 
it is so desirable they should possess. They would then exercise a 
personal supervision over the subordinate officers, as they ought to do; 
and would not be compelled to receive reports upon trust, to the injury 
of those officers, the chances against whom accumulate in more than a 
geometrical ratio, according to the number of Inspectors who have to 
handle their characters. On this subject, the lines of Horace are 
are worth the Board’s attention. 
“« Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 

Tpse sibi tradit spectator.” 
But further, the Commissioners acting as Surveyors would hear the 
representations and opinions of merchants, see the details of business, 
and observe the actual working of the system, and all in the very best 
way, that is, “ at first hand,” as it is usually expressed; and they could 
not fail to be greatly benefited by the experience and information 
which they would thus obtain. 

The practicability of the alteration cannot be questioned. ~There 
are nine Commissioners, and not a word is required to prove that two 
of them might in rotation perform the duties of the Surveyors- General. 

This letter has run to a greater length than I expected; for which I 
beg your indulgence. Should you honour it with your notice, I have 
in my Note- Bock an entry headed “ Coast Guard Office,” which entry 
I will “ turn into shape,” that it may be submitted to you ; and trusting 
that it will not deserve to be termed an “ airy nothing,” I am, Sir, with 
the deepest respect for the talent and evenhanded justice that distin- 
guish the Spectator, your obedient servant and constant reader, 

A Poor Crerk. 





SIX LETTERS TO LORD DURHAM, BY O. P. Q. 
Letter I. 
ON THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
WITH FRANCE. 


“The French People ; the extension and consolidation of their liberties, and the increase 
of their friendly relations with the British Nation.”— Toast at Glasgow Dinner, 1324. 


TO THE EARL OF DURHAM. 
Paris, 5th November 1834. 





uld sit as ‘“‘ a Board.” ‘The adoption of this plan would effect a 
faving of the salaries now paid to Commissioners, and would insure a 
d better qualified to decide upon the matters which might come 


fore them; as in almost every case, there would be at least one of | 
Board able to explain the circumstances, and the particular laws 


My Lorp—I am not in the habit of paying compliments, and above 
all, of paying compliments to public men in a public manner,—first, 
because few actions of public men merit approbation ; and second, be- 
cause compliments are generally taken in the letter and not in the 
spirit ; and a compliment paid by a public writer toa public chiractcr 
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is often afterwards brought. forsvard as. an evidence of contradiction-on 
his part, should he subsequently blame the, acts of’ the individual he has 
formerly vegan The. Times has of late supplied a striking ex- 
ample of the accuracy of this observation. It complimented Henry 
Brovcnam, and sustained him when Henry Broucuam devoted the 
energies of his mind and the force of his talents and acquirements to 


| 
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| nations. 


the cause of the People; and it attacked Lord BrovcHam, when, | 


mindless of his origin, 
stead of the Democracy of the country, and opposed instead of assisted 
the progress of Reform, This was most rational and consistent: and 
yet the Zimes has been censured. Thus, public writers are cautioned 
to be sparing in their compliments, and to withhold praise rather than 
bestow it. Still, my Lord, I will tell you frankly, that your speech, or 
rather speeches, at the festival given to your Lordship at Glasgow on 
the 29th October, have made a profound impression in France ; and 
will lead to results both immediately and remotely important. We are 
not accustomed in France to behold our landed proprietors and our 
aristocracy come forward voluntarily to take upon themselves either 
the burdens of office or to support the scrutiny of assembled thousands 
of the working classes. Such days may come, but we know nothing 
of them at present. We are of such scenes never spectators at 
home, but only in Great Britain; and we enyy your feelings of satis- 
faction when Mr. Tarr read the Trades address on the Green, sur- 
rounded by one hundred and twenty thousand witnesses. 
ceedings of that day have thrown the French Ministry into a state of 
irritation and anger, which you can well understand, and will know how 
to appreciate. In telling the People of Glasgow, “ that on such a 
subject the French People could expect nothing from the French Go- 
vernment, nor indeed from the French Chamber of Deputies, a large 
proportion of the members of which are proprietors of monopolies,” 
you ‘hit the right nail on the head;” and it has pierced through the 
bones and marrow of our heartless and disappointed Doctrinaires. The 
“* galled jade” has winced, but “ our withers are unwrung!” Yes, it 
is true “ that the People of France will not long endure a system so 
injurious to their real interests.” Yes, it is treue—though the Journal 
des Débats has, by order of M. Tuters, M. Guizor, and M. Bertin 
DE Vaux, undertaken to deny it—it is true, “ that the whole of the 


free trade: ” and when Dr. Bowrine wrote to you, “that such a party 
will be raised in France in favour of free commercial intercourse, that 
it will be impossible for the Government to continue the present sys- 
tem, and to plunder the People of France as it had done,” he under- 
stated instead of overstated the facts of the case. The Journal des 
Débats has been instructed to deny the truth of this assertion ; but we 
have volumes of proofs and thousands of witnesses to substantiate its 
accuracy. The Journal des Débats tells us, that the danger of insur- 
rection is not on the part of the merchants and commercial interests— 
the wine, oil, and brandy growers — but that the workmen who 
labour in the manufactories of the North are the men who are 
much more likely to insurrectionize than the Bordelais or Gi- 
rondists. This language, on the part of the Ministerial print, 
is in itself insurrectionary. It is. purposely intended to be so. ‘The 
Government is labouring with all its might to get up excitement 
in the North against excitement in the South; and that prince of Juste 
Milieu Prefects the Baron Mecuiy, of Lisle, who would have arrested 
without hesitation any workmen who had dared in spite of the Associ- 
ations Suppression Law to discuss and petition relative to their own 
interests, has received “ with pleasure” —‘“ with emotion ”—‘ with 
gratitude "—“ with consideration”—the poor deluded men who peti- 
tioned against the substitution of duties for prohibition, because prohi- 
bition was most beneficial to their masters, who are manufacturers, and 
therefore to themselves. And remember, my. Lord, that this very 
Baron Mecuin is the Prerecr or THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NortH, 
in which are situate the manufactories of the most rampant and furious 
opponents of free trade. Thus the Government, by its own journal, 
and by its own agents, is actively engaged in endeavouring to excite the 
working classes in the manutacturing. districts to cry “ No Free 
Trade !” “ Prohibitions for ever!” “ Down with the alliance of France 
and England!” You were right, then, my Lord, when you told the 
men of Glasgow, that “on such a subject the French People could 
expect nothing from the French Government.” For this declaration, 

ou have been attacked as.an imprudent man—a mistaken man—an ill- 
informed man—and above all, as wanting the qualifications of a states- 
man. You are told, by the official organ of the Doctrinaires, that you 
are as ignorant of France as they admit themselves to be of Great 
Britain ; and that you can know nothing of the middling classes, since 
the middling classes are composed of manufacturers, and are opposed to 
commercial freedom. One of the objects of the Débats in writing 
these diatribes, has been to discredit Dr. Bowr1nc—diminish the in- 
fluence he has gained in France—throw a doubt over the accuracy of 
his statements, and destroy the good opinion entertained of him by all 
the enlightened classes of this country. Wherever Dr. Bowrinc has 
a hn he has been followed by spies and informers ; his conduct 

as been watched with jealousy; and his intentions falsely represented. 
He is known to be in correspondence with your Lordship. He is 
known to enjoy your confidence, and partake your general opinions. 
Destroy the chief, and the agent will be destroyed also. ‘This is the 
policy of the Doctrinaires. So they hold you up to France as an over 
wealthy and avaricious mine-owncr, who wants to ruin French 
interests in order to aggrandize himself, and who gives out 
that all which is necessary to secure a good understanding 
between France and England is that Lambton coals may be exchanged 
for Bordeaux wine. There is then, my Lord, open war between your 
Lordship and the Freneh Doetrinaires: and as you, whom they call 
“a monopolist,” will consent. to the destruction of, your “ monopoly,” 
you are of course ill qualified to become a Minister of Great Britain, 
to which post the Debats assures us you aspire. Against yourself, 
then, and Bownine, war is declared Tuigrs and DucHaTEL—by 
the mine proprietors and French inant Heres ; and one of their first 
objects is cover your name with opprobium in the official organ of their 


party. a 
The Journal des Débats is kind enough to tell us, that a ‘ political 

alliance ” is not a “ commercial alliance ;” and that the one may exist, 

as it has existed, without the other, A political alliance, it says, is a 


e sought the applause of the Aristocracy ins | pré 
, this doctrine of commerce being independent of civilization: 


| into various ramifications. 


. LT 
-great_moral alliance.made.in.the interest-of liberty-and-eivilization. 
a commercial alliance is merely an arrangement made. betwee 
merchants! The one gives coals, and the other gives wine ; and thi 
is wholly irrespective of any sort of political.or moral union, This 
is the Débats’ definition of a commercial intercourse between the two 

It represents that alliance as sordid, as secondary, and as in 
dependent of the great object we onght all to have in yiew,—yiz. the 
progress of civilization. Now, really I am at a loss to understand 


sobut 
n great 


I do not 
profess to be a better financier than M. DucwaTet, or a more accurate 


historian than the learned M. Gurzor ; but if I know any thing of the 
history of the world, the history of commerce is the history of 
civilization; and in proportion as men and nations become truly ciyj. 
lized, so do their relations with other countries extend, and branch out 

; If I were to turn to those countries 
which are to-day most distinguished for their commercial Prosperity 
and commercial activity, I should not certainly turn to those countries 
where demi-barbarism still exists, but where knowledge and civilization 
have made the most progress : and even were I to bave thrown in my teeth 


| the fact, that some countries, still governed by absolute monarchical 


The pro- | 


institutions, are commercially prosperous, I should be able to show that 
they are only so to avery small degree when compared with England 
Holland, and the United States of America; and that the decadence 
of commerce in Spain and Portugal is most indubitably to be traced to 
the non-progress of civilization. It is, :then, not true, that the yast 
question now under discussion throughout the whole of France, of her 
commercial relations with Great Britain, is,a mere narrow, selfish, 


| sordid, money- getting and bartering question, set on foot by a few 


interested monopolists, who wish to sell more of their produce than 
they have ever yet sold, and therefore wish to find out foreign markets 
merely to fill their own pockets and ruin their nearest neighbours, 
This is the mere assertion of a Doctrinaire journal; and let all the 
obloquy which will follow such a falsehood rest on the heads of those 
who have made it. The Débats says, that the consumer would not 
profit, but only the grower; and more than hints, that your Lordship 


| and the Glasgow merchants have acted purely from selfish motives, 





t | Of the unfairness of thus conducting a political controversy, I say 
South of France and of the outports have united together to obtain | 


nothing,—for what but unfairness ean be expected from such oppo- 
nents: but I must protest against the ill grace with which such a charge 
comes from the Doctrinaires and their. agents, who are notorious for 
having all their system of politics centred in the one maxim of “ Get 
money; man—honestly if you can, but above all, get money.” It surely 
can be no crime, in the eyes of the proprietors of coal-mines and of 
forests in France, themselves Ministers, that proprietors in England 
should desire to sell the produce of their mines and woods, when these 
Doctrinaire Ministers in France go to the length of voting in the 
Chambers of Deputies and Peers against all measures tending to sup. 
ply the people with cheap fuel and cheap comforts. That word 
sordid” should never have escaped,as a term of reproach from the lips 
of men whose whole policy consists in working the telegraph to their 
own profit, and reaping large benefits at the Paris Stock Bachongs 
You may then, my Lord, return to the Doctrinaires their calumny and 
their insult; and ask them, before they impute selfish and sordid 
motives to others, to write a history of their transactions at the Bourse, 
from the pretended death of Ferprnanp the Seventh in the first place, 
to his real death in the second, and from that period to the day at 
which I am addressing you. 

But the Débats tells us, that Great Britain grew commercially great, 
and great also as a manufacturing nation, by means of prohibitions! 
This is a new version of an old tale. That Great Britain is both com- 
mercially and manufacturingly great is certain; and that her system 
was prohibitive, I am well aware. But it would be as easy to prove 
that “ Tenterden Steeple was the cause of Goodwin Sands,” or that 
‘a horse chesnut is a chesnut horse,” as to prove that the commercial 
and manufacturing greatness of England are to be attributed to the 
prohibitive system'so long adopted in your country. | No—instead of 
saying as the Débats does, that Great Britain became so great “ by 
means of the prohibitive system,” read, “in spite of the prohibitive 
system.” How much greater she would have been had that system 
not been pursued, we may imagine from the results eee attained 
from even its partial change. And it is not a little astonishing, that 
the Débats, which has all of a sudden become so anxious about the 
spread of civilization, should have lost sight of the fact, that the com- 
forts of material or animal life are proofs or evidences of that very 
progress ; and that as man emerges from a state of nature and barba- 
rism, and beconies social and civilized, he surrounds himself not with 
merely the necessities but even with the luxuries.of life. 

And the Doctrinaires say what is false—and what they must know 
to be false—when they represent your system as inimical to,a political 
and a moral.-alliance between the two nations. No man in his senses 
will believe that‘a Frenchman prefers a bad razor-to’ a good one—one 
solitary French dish, because so dear, to a dozen of English dishes be- 
cause cheap—or that he will prefer paying one france for a coal fire, in- 
stead of eight sous: and on the other hand, no one in his senses will 
believe that the English people will be morally and politically severed 
from the French people, because real.champagne wine shall be sold in 
London at three shillings and sixpence the bottle, good brandy for helf- 
a-crown, and handsome: Lyons silks at balf their present prices. 

My letter of to-day, is, as your Lordship will perceive, an introduc- 
tion to those which I'am about to address to you on this subject—on the 
whole trade question between this country and Great Britain, and 
on the commercial inquest. now prosecuted in France. In those 
letters I shall present you with facts, documents, and. exposures, which 
shall lay bare the whole. system and artifices of the Doctrinaires; 
and which will, I hope, tend to strengthen your Lordship in your best 
efforts to promote the frank and sincere alliance of the two Nations. 

Iam, my Lord, your obedient servant, O. P. J 

P.S. Iam happy to inform your Lordship, that. the Journal des Dé- 
bats of this morning apprizes us that Turers, Guizot, Human, 
Ducuatet, and Dr Ricny, have resigned their posts as Ministers. 
Pensit and Jacos alone remain; but for how long, is wholly uncer- 
tain. Let us hope that their successors will better understand the in- 
terests of both England and France, and the nature of the alliance 
which is so much to be desired. 
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py PP PCS. . OF, 
THE ANTI-REFORMING DEMONSTRATIONS. 


« See the stirring bustle of the Tories in all parts. .... What ‘I’ object tovis, the 
system of mutilating and compromising’ tu gain an enemy who cannot be conciliated. 

*- We have a Liberal Administration ‘professing Liberal principles, supported 

by an immense Liberal majority in the House.of Commons, and that majority re. 

turned by a Liberal constituency; and yet, with a Government so constituted, so 

maintained,-and so supported, we have Ministers surrounded in every department 

by Tory subalterns. The patronage of the Army and the Church isstill exercised 

by Tories, for the benefit of/Tories, All appointments by Bishops, Judges, Magis- 

trates, Lord-Lieutenants, are Tory. 'The Diplomacy of the country is composed of 

nearly the same persons as it was in the time of my Lord Liverpool. In short, all 

the inferior instruments through which the Liberal measures of a Liberal Govern- 

ment are to be accomplished, are Anti-Liberal.”—Lord Durham's Speech at Glasgow. 
AurHovuenu the more shrewd and. well-informed members of. the 
Conservative party—the WELLINGTONS, PEELS, and CrokeRs— 
may be aware of the impossibility of regaining their lost footing 
in the government of the country, it is not to be doubted that the 
great body of their adherents are more sanguine. They imagine 
that a reaction in favourof Toryism has.taken place in the public 
mind. To keep alive and encourage this feeling, seems to be their 
main object at present, Hence their unusual activity during the 
Parliamentary recess. In all parts of the country—in Kent, 
Gloucestershire, Lancashire, at Perth, Aberdeen, and Hillsborough 
in Ulster—they have mustered their forces, and told them. to hope 
for victory in the ensuing contest with the Liberals. Unques- 
tionably they will gain something by this activity. Their own 
friends will be reassured, and their numbers and influence will be 
demonstrated, But after all, their great reliance is in the vacilla- 
tion and pusillanimity of their opponents. The Reformers are 
gallant, determined, active; byt, alas for their leaders! many 
are listless, many timid and feeble-minded, and some are traitors. 
Were it not for the overwhelming superiority of numbers whieh 
the Reformers possess, the Obstruetives would long ere this 
have reoceupied the Treasury bench; and nothing proves 
more strongly their essential ‘weakness, than their inability 
to overturn a Government which supplies them from its own 
armoury with weapons of offence. Thousands of their avowed 
and stanchest enemies .are paid and cherished by the Whig 
Ministers. Proofs of the’ inefficacy of the system of con- 
ciliation present themselves daily, but are disregarded. Not an 
instance can be adduced of the conversion of ‘a Conservative of 
eminence to even an outward semblance of support of the Govern- 
ment. Overtures are repelled and scouted with’ contemptuous 
vehemence; and bitter reviling is the return for all the degrading 
sacrifices which the W higs.make to soothe their sneering opponents. 

We doubt not that Lord Broveuam has chuckled with the 
thought that he had talked over the Aberdeen Conservatives; but 
at the late meeting of Captain Gorpon'’s friends, in the very same 
room where the Chancellor was féted, and where he enacted the 
Traitor to Reform only in an inferior degree to his Inverness per- 
formances,—in that very room, the Ministry he belongs to, and he 
himself more especially, were the object of repeated attacks and 
numberless sarcasms. That was no doubt considered a discreet 
and conciliatory arrangement which kept Mr. BLackBurnz in the 
influential post of Attorney-Generalyfor Ireland, despite of his 
Orange Tory politics: it met with a suitable acknowledgment 
from the orators at the great meeting at Hillsborough, last week. 
Conspiracies to overthrow the Protestant religion, and to install 
Catholic Demagogism in the place of Government, were the 
mildest crimes.imputed to Ministers, by the men for whose sake 
the mass of the Irish population. have been disgusted..At Tewkes- 
bury, in the county where the Duke of Beaurorr strains all the 
influence of his Lord-Lieutenancy to thwart the Whig and Re- 
forming party, the tone of Lord ELLENBoROUGH and his com- 
panions was fierce, contemptuous, or denunciatory. Lord Firzroy 
Somerset has the virtual disposal of a large part of the Army 
patronage: have his powerful family relaxed in the least from 
their sturdy opposition to the Government? No—one and all, 
they would ridicule the very idea of relinquishing an opportunity 
to thwart and harass it. 

All these facts afford additional proof of the folly of the system 
of “compromising with enemies who are not to be conciliated.” 
Surely, Lord Meisourne and his colleagues must see that they 
have pursued this course toolong. Whatdelight or satisfaction can 
there be in kissing the foot that spurns, in filling the mouth that 
reviles them ? hat advantage is.there in an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Commons, if it does not enable Ministers to govern 
the country on their own principles, and by trustworthy agents? 

The Anti-Reforming meetings to which we have referred, and 
the tone of the Tory press, indicate that a vigorous effort will be 
made next session to oust the present occupants of place. Now, 
the course which Ministers ought to pursue, if they wish to para- 
lyze the force of their assailants and recruit their own strength, 
seems plain enough. They should be well prepared with a few 
of those measures which they are pledged to bring forward: the 
Reform of the Irish Chureh, of the English Tithe system, and of 
the Corporations, may be put down as three principal ones. 
Having decided. on these, or others of equally pressing importance, 
ifsuch there are, the next step should be to look to their means 
ofearrying them. The captain of -a man-of-war, who went into 
action with a large portion of his crew and his first lieutenant in 
the pay of the enemy, would be looked upon as either a traitor 
himself, or a madman. Yet his case differs little from that 

ofa Minister, who on the approach of the Parliamentary 
Session, is not sure even of his colleagues, and who knows 
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beyond. doubt that the subalterns “in -the principal offices 
and situations of trust and influence throughout the kingdom, 
are generally, prepared to annoy and to thwart him. This, 
nevertheless, will be Lord) Metsourne’s position, unless it 
be amended and strengthened without delay: for no one 
can dispute the aecuracy of Lord Duruam's description of it, 
which we have taken for our motto, It is safe to prophesy, that 
Ministers will be involved in constant difficulties—that their prin- 
cipal measures will be mutilated or rejected—that their enemies 
in both Houses will be strengthened, and the discontent of the 
Reformers fearfully augmented, unless Lord MeLBourNnr makes 
vigorous preparations for the ensuing struggle—unless he dis- 
misses traitors and babblers from his councils, and evinces a de- 
termination to support those only, who are ready, able, and honest 
in support of the Reforming Government. If, as it has often been 
alleged in extenuation of former failures, there ate Courtly 
obstacles in the way, which he cannot surmount, then it may 
become the duty of Lord Metzourne to retire from power, and 
declare the true reason of his inability to carry his avowed prin- 
ciples into operation. Though such an issue is possible, we hold 
it to be unlikely, if the crisis be met with skill and courage. At 
all events, it is right and necessary that the Nation should un- 
derstand who it is that insists upon perseverance in the “ clipping 
and compromising” system, and in the appropriation of the 
public money to the support of the public enemy,—for such they 
must be considered who obstruct measures for the national ad- 
vantage. 





LORD BROUGHAM AND THE CENTRAL 
COURT BILL. 


THERE appears to be but one opinion in regard to the important 
advantages to the administration of justice which are likely to 
result from the establishment of the new Central Criminal Court, 
which was opened for the first time on Saturday last. But a con- 
troversy has'sprung up as to the party who has a right to the 
merit of the Act which founded it. The originator of the plan 
appears to have been Mr. SHEtron, formerly Clerk of the Crown 
at the Old Bailey ; and Lord BrougHam was certainly the chief 
instrument in carrying it through Parlianrent. But the Globe, 
the Standard, and the Morning Chronicle, attribute to the Chan- 
cellor a much greater share in the honour and glory of the 
measure, than belongs to the mere exercise of official influence, 
and to his Parliamentary speeches in support of it. ‘They main- 
tain that the’ bill was properly the offspring of Lord BrovaHam's 
knowledge and patriotism, and that it is base detraction to attri- 
bute the merit of it to'any one else; although it is not pretended 
that he drew up all the clauses of the bill, or that he did not avail 
himself of the suggestions and plans of others. 

On the other hand, the Times asserts that the bill was drawn 
by Mr. SHetton, settled by Sir Jonn Sytvester, and given to 
Lord Brovenam by Mr. CHaries Parinwrps, who expected and 
is to receive a handsome remuneration at the public expense for 
so valuable a present. Mr. Puiniiips has written a letter to the 
Morning Chronicle to set the public right on the matter. He 
assumes to know. the whole history of the bill, and here is his 
account of it. 

“*In consequence of some unfortunate occurrences which had taken place at 
the Middlesex Sessions, the Lord Chancellor intimated to me, as one of the Bar, 
his deep regret, and ‘his anxiety, if possible, to prevent their repetition. Amongst 
other things, in the course of conversation, his Lordship suggested the propriety 
of transferring much of the jurisdiction of the Justices to the King’s Judges— 
of creating a permanent court for that purpose, and of concentrating within its 
control all the dense population fer some miles around the Metropelis, without 
distinction of counties. This idea originated entirely within himself. 1 said 
it was a curious coincidence ; but that really Mr. Alley had, a few days before, 
mentioned to me some such plan as having been thirty years ago in the con- 
templation of Sir John Sylvester and Mr. Shelton, and that he believed some 
memorial of it might be found in the papers of the latter gentleman, then in the 
possession of his nephew, Mr. Clarke. The Chancellor naturally expressed ‘his 
surprise, as he had not been personally acquainted with either of these gentle- 
men. He said, however, that he would consult ‘Lord Melbourne, then 
at the head of the Home Department; and if that nobleman agreed with 
him in the absolute expediency of the Government’s interference, I should 
hear from him again. In the course of a week, accordingly, at his 
kordship’s desire, I attended him; when he informed me that Lord 
Melbourne had at once recognized the great utility of the principle, and 
would gladly cooperate in carrying it into effect. fie added, that if Mr. 
Clarke could find any such document as that to which I alluded, it might be 
useful with respect to the details. I asked whether I had his Lordship’s per- 
mission to make iist of his name? He said, ‘ Certainly ; there was no occasion 
for secrecy ; and I was to give his compliments, and say he would feel much 
indebted for any suggestions on the subject from so experienced an officer.’ I 
executed my commission. Mr. Clarke gave me a copy of the rough sketch 
which remained in his uncle’s handwriting, with that ready courtesy for which 
he isremarkable. That gentleman knows there was no stipulation whatever 
for secrecy ; he was at liberty to mention what had occurred to all the world ; 
and if he did not do so, was only restrained by that innate modesty which every 
one who knows him must know is his characteristic. No two things can be 
more different than that mere sketch, and the matured measure prepared and 
carried by Lord Brougham. I ought, in justice, to add here, that the Chan- 
cellor expressly told me he meant this measure merely as an experiment; that 
if it succeeded, he would extend its advantages to the entire country, but that 
ee wished first to ascertain whether its operation would turn out really bene- 

cial.” 

Mr. Puiturps also states, that Lord Brouguam consulted the 
Recorder, Mr. Clarke, the Law Officers of the Crown, and other 
persons likely to contribute valuable suggestions. He was also 
employed “ three months” on the details; and then, to use Mr. 
PxHiLtips’s expression, he introduced it with a speech of “ sur- 
passing power.” Mr. Purrurps’s letter concludes with a dis- 


claimer of all unworthy motives in coming forward on this occa- 
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sion, and a declaration that although he feels gratified and 


honoured by the Chancellor's friendship, he has never shown 
himself solicitous for his favours. r 

This, we dare say, is on the whole a tolerably correct account of 
the origin and progress of the bill; though we do not very well 
see how Mr. Puiiiips could know what he asserts in regard to the 
originality of the Chancellor's ideas on the subject,—especially 
when gt iy was actually in existence thirty years ago in the 
brain of Mr. Sueiton, and the skeleton of the plan was found 
among Mr, Ciarxe’s papers, and the tradition of its existence 
was floating in the memory and conversation of Old Bailey bar- 
risters. This looks like “ proving too much.” Mr. Pxuiutps, 
is not, we will answer for it, a very unwilling witness in behalf of 
the “ Head of the Law :” it is not the first time, we believe, that 
Lord Broveuam has availed himself of Mr. Pu1ii1Ps's friendship. 

One point seems to be well established by the testimony of Mr. 
PuiLiips—and that is, the degree and kind of merit to which Lord 
Brovenan is entitled for his exertions in the establishment of the 
Central Court. He availed himself of the valuable plans and 
suggestions of others, to frame what will probably turn out a 
most useful measure for improving the administration of justice. 
His Parliamentary duties were very slight; for there was no 
opposition to the bill, and the only speech he made worth notice 
was on introducing it: that was a sensible, explanatory speech, 
certainly not of “ surpassing power,” but free from impertinences, 
and well suited to the matter he had in hand. 

With regard to the “three months” labour, which, according 
to Mr. Puituips, was devoted by the Chancellor to perfecting the 
details of the bill, it seems to have been expended by no means to 
the best advantage. As the Morning Herald truly observes, the 
“ antiquity " of Mr. Suerron’s bill has not been altogether “ mo- 
dern‘zed.” It is enacted that bankrupts shall not be tried at the 
Sessions for not surrendering under their commissions; though 
Lord BroveHam himself had previously abolished commissions 
of bankrupt. The act provides that the Justices at Sessions 
shall not try persons charged with certain non-capital offences; and 
then proceeds to enumerate under that head several offences which 
were not capital when Mr. SHELTon drew up his bill, but have 
since been made capital by Lord ELLENBoROvGH's well- 
known Act, and by Lord Lanspowne’'s Act, passed at the 
close of the last reign. Again, it is the plain meaning of the 
statute, that the Justices shall not try persons who, if found 
guilty, would be sentenced to so serious a punishment as trans- 
portation for life; but since the passing of Mr, Ewart's Act, 
stealing in a dwellinghouse to the value of 5/. is an offence which 
subjects the delinquent to transportation for life: and yet, at the 
Sessions, a person may be tried for that offence. We are indebted 
to the industry of the Herald, for these samples of negligence, 
and our contemporary says that more are tocome. They prove 
that Mr. Sueiron’s outline was followed more closely than Lord 
Broveuan's apologists are willing to allow; and that, notwith- 
standing the boast of labouring at the details, the Central Court 
Bill was got up in rather a slovenly manner after all. 

The Spectator is not among those who would undervalue the 
unquestionable services of Lord Broucuam in reference to this im- 
provement. We consider him entitled to praise for his readiness to 
use the valuable plans submitted to his inspection. Frequently have 
we seen reason to complain of the reluctance of Ministers of State 
to avail themselves of the vast means at their disposal for forming 
and maturing wise and beneficial measures. We wish that the 
example set by Lord BrovcHam on this occasion were more 
generally followed. : 

But he was not the originator of the scheme; nor can he alone, 
as Mr. Puituips asserts, claim the merit of it. He received as- 
sistance from several quarters; and we think that he ought to 
have acknowledged his obligations more fully. What may have 
passed in conversation with Lord Wynrorp (as the Chancellor's 
standing advocate, the Chronicle, alleges) we cannot say; but we 
have carefully perused his speeches on the first and second read- 
ings of the bill, in the Mirror of Parliament; and, except a pass- 
ing intimation of his having communicated extensively with 
“many very learned individuals,” at the close of his first 
speech, it is ‘‘ egomet ipse” throughout. The Chancellor has 
always been famous for self-appropriation: it seems pretty clear 
that we should never have heard of the respective shares of Mr. 
Sureiton, Sir JoHN Sytvester, the Recorder, Mr. Puituips, 
and the Judges, in the Central Court Bill, had not accidental 
circumstances brought them to light. 


PUBLIC MEN: OVERT ACTS OF TREASON. 
Tue Courier last night had a very well-written letter from a cor 
respondent, who professes to be ‘One who owes Nothing to Lord 
Brougham,” on the subject of that remarkable person's present 
position. The writer admits that many of the expressions dropped 
by Lord Broucuam, and much of his conduct, have of late given 
him “horrible suspicions ;” but he trusts that his Lordship’s public 
acts are still ‘‘ on the right side.” 
* ] hate and abhor the charlatanerie of public men; but in those few who 
€o not exhibit it, is it from the want of will or the want of power? Can any 
ublic man arrive at his station without some exhibition of mountebankism : 
s the public itself so enlightened as to be able to do without prestige? With 
all his talents, and the weight of unknown virtues to boot, would the noble Lord 
have reached his zenith had he been so transparently true? or worn his heart upon 
his lipsinstead of in his bosom? Would Canning, with all his robustness of 
intellect, his vastness of mental perspective, have been Prime Minister, had he 
not been a trickster? It is indeed miserable to know that a man must forfeit 
his own’ self-esteem ere he can gain that of the public and the powerful; but 








alas! such is the constitution of things, there is no reachi : 
honour except from the dirty quarters G the Jews, or by pone Beto — 
mind shrinks from. you think you have a set of men or one man as : nie 
ay come = a as = for God’s sake yey them or him, 
ave not, why displace i i ? 
or hy plunge into the unknown?” “oe a oe en ieee ten? 
This is the doctrine which the Chronicle has been labouring at 
for a month or two; only expressed with a greater appearance of 
sincerity, and therefore with more effect. It is but the old com. 
monplace fallacy dressed up, that “all public men are rogues :” 
the Chronicle, we believe, sometimes drops the “ public,” and 
affirms that “adi men are rogues.’ We spurn the ethics from 
which such a maxim is borrowed ; and deny its application. Our 
faith is considerable, that all men —all public men— are noj 
rogues: that even now, some honest public men, endowed with 
faculties and the disposition to serve their country, may be found 
among us, and that many more will be formed. But they will 
not be formed by lowering the moral standard to a roguish level 
Neither are we called upon to wink at the misdoings of great men, 
or pretend they are virtuous, because no “faultless monster of 
perfection” may be ready to step into the place of the delinquent. 


There is a difference between right and wrong, though the High | 


Chancellor of England may not have discovered it; there is such 
a thing as ¢ruth, though Lord Broveuam may not, as a politician 
practise it. 3 

The Courier's energetic correspondent laments that Lord 
Brovenam ever entered the House of Lords: a fatal step, no 
doubt, but one which revealed the latent weakness —the moral 
flaw—in the man. If the Barony of BroveHam and Vavx shall 
descend, the story of its origin, in some future “ Anatomy of the 
Peerage,” will not be in all particulars creditable to the founder: 
it will bring to mind proceedings and declarations in the House 
of Commons, that looked ¢ricky at the time; and from that day, 
which many observers mistook for a triumph, the decline and 
ruin of a splendid character will be dated. 

The friendly writer proposes to “ wait ;” because he thinks that 
Lord Brovenay, already an historical character, with posterity 
staring him in the face, dares not recede. He forgets that Lord 
Brovenam is tn the House of Lords, and in office, to which 
he clings as the sole means of retaining consideration and influence. 
As Henry Broveuay, or even as Lord BrougHam the Dowager 
Chancellor, removed from the temptations which office or the 
struggle for it holds out to his intriguing nature, the love of a 
purer fame and regard for posterity might possibly resume their 
sway. But being a Lord, without a party, yet greedy of power, 
and engaged ina continual turmoil of ambition, his public con- 
duct must be governed by other views; and we may expect to find 
it irregular, fickle, inconsistent, treacherous upon occasion, never 
trustworthy, seldom respectable. 

Again— 

‘* Notwithstanding some indiscreet sentences, he has hitherto committed no 
overt act of treason against his principles.” 

Here we are at issue with the letter-writer. The words of such 
a man as Lord BroveHam, when publicly and deliberately uttered, 
are to be viewed in the light of acts; and we say that his overtures 
to the Tories—even' such comparatively remote overtures as 
his declaration on the night when his Local Courts Bill was 
rejected, that “ he would willingly creep along inch by inch with 
them "—were acts of treason against his principles. His gross 
flattery of the Peers, and depreciation of the People’s Represen- 
tatives, coming in collision with them at the close of last session, 
was an act of treason. His conduct between the resignation of 
Earl Grey and the promotion of Lord Metsourng, was “ hor- 
ribly suspicions,” if’not treasonable. But there is no need for 
diving into the hidden or half-disclosed mysteries of that period: 
we name, in one word, the Warwick Bill! an overt act which could 
not be mistaken, and which, adding to what he did in the House 
of Lords, what he said and caused to be circulated concerning 
it in the country, will probably settle Lord BroveHam’s public 
character. , 

But “why should we displace a really great man for a less ?” 
This is not the true state of the question at issue. The public 
service does not require a “great man” of Loid BrovGHAw's ver- 
sitality and powers of representation (in the French sense). There 
would be no difficulty in finding a more learned, experienced, and 
discreet Judge than Lord Brovenam, for the Court of Chancery; 
amore dignified, conciliatory, and useful Speaker for the House 
of Lords; and a more thoughtful, wise, and trustworthy counsellor 
for the Cabinet. There is not the least necessity for concentrating 
in one individual the anomalous powers and duties which Lord 
BrovuGuan is called upon to exercise and perform. Nay, more— 
the very fact that he retains these incompatible functions after the 
declarations, and promises he has himself made, is an abandon- 
ment of his former principles—an ‘overt act of treason” to the 
People. 


POST-OFFICE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Tue following passage in the Parisian correspondence of the 
Morning Herald, this week, has met our eye. 

** You have found that, with respect to France, the Act of last session of 
Parliament, which contemplated the free, reciprocal, and almost gratuitous 
circulation of British and Continental newspapers through England and the 
Continent respectively, and which was to have come generally into operation 
last month, is a dead letter. How this has happened, I shall state in a few 
words. The French Legislature had not passed a similar bill: the French 
Government could not therefore legally relinquish the collection of its uare- 
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Post-office charges on English newspapers. This is the whole of the 
= It is true that if the were, by ordonnance, to discontinue the 
collection of those duties, the Chambers would sanction that measure in their 
next session. Why, then, has it not been done, you will ask? I shall tell you 
what I have heard, and believe, on this point. Zhe French authorities are 
not to blame—they have been indisposed to volunteer an anticipatory conces- 
sion by the conduct of their British contemporaries. Let your Post-office 

ople, therefore, be commanded to pass French journals free through Great 
ritain, and I pledge myself that the French Government will, . without 
waiting for the passing of a law on the subject, direct a reciprocal measure.” 

This is asking more than the British Post-office authorities 
have the power, even if they had the inclination, to grant. An 
act of Parliament authorizes them to permit the free circulation of 
French journals, as soon as the French Post-office allows our news- 
papers to be transmitted free of charge in France. But, as is 
or ought to be very well known in Paris, it does not authorize 
them to take even that step, until they have sufficient evidence 
of the abolition of the French postage-duty. At present, the 
French are entirely to blame for the restrictions on the circulation 
of newspapers; for, according to the writer in the Herald, they 
rould remove them any day they think proper so to do. 

The Courier’s correspondent admits that the King can abolish 
the postage-duty by a Royal ordonnance. He still defends the 
conduct of the French Government in this matter. He reminds 
his readers of what all who have paid attention to this subject 
must very distinctly recollect,—namely, that there were several 
proposals made by the French Post-office to the Duke of 
RicHMonpD, and that the mutual free circulation of newspapers 
and certain other periodicals was only one of these. He then goes 
on to say— 

“ Of these four proposals, one only has yet been acceded to; the remaining 
three are still under discussion by the English authorities: but, from the activity 
of Mr. Villers (Vernon) Smith, who recently visited Paris with reference to 
the subject, it is hoped and expected that a decision will be speedily come to. 
As soon as that step, which the Post-office hére is only waiting for, shall 
have been taken, measures will be adopted to carry the ameliorations into in- 
stant operation. On this side, every thing is agreed to ; no further negotia- 
tion, no delay, is sought. The decision of the_Administration in St. Martin’s - 
le- Grand is only waited for. 

“I trust this statement, which I guarantee, will be found a satisfactory jus- 
tification for the four weeks’ delay which has taken place here in following an 
example of improvement which the French Government have been urging for 
as many years, and which—valuable as all must admit it is—is but a fragment 
in the general system of free communication, developed in the four proposi- 
tions I have above alluded to.” 

It is plain that the correspondent of the Courier is as ill- 
informed on the subject on which he writes, as he of the Herald. 
In the first place, there is no reason, if the French authorities are 
acting fairly, why the free circulation of journals should depend 
upon the agreement on our part to accede to the other proposi- 
tions, which have reference to the insuring of money-letters, the 
reduction of the rate of postages on letters, the payment of the 
postage both in England and France, &c. These points are 
totally distinct; and their settlement is only insisted upon, 
because, in the second place, the French Government knows 
(what the Courvter's correspondent ought to know), that it is not 
in the power of Mr. Vernon Situ, or the Administration in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, to come to that speedy decision, which they 
pretend to anticipate. Parliament will not meet till February; 
and after it shall have assembled, some time must necessarily 
elapse before bills can be passed, authorizing our Post-office to 
agree to the French propositions. It is idle, therefore, to talk 
of coming to speedy decisions, and “ carrying ameliorations into 
instant operation.” And pretty encouragement is afforded to the 
British Parliament to give way to the French in this matter! 
We have reduced our postage on French newspapers to twopence, 
with a provision that this charge shall cease as soon as the French 
postage is abolished. But what do the French in return for this ? 
They still levy their old postage of ten sous on our journals, and 
stave off the day for removing the impost, by asking immediately 
for that which they know cannot be granted till next year! They 

are only awaiting, forsooth, as the Courter’s correspondent assures 
us, “‘ the determination of the Postmaster-General in London, in 
order to promulgate the necessary regulations in a single act.” 

All this delay and quibbling on a very clear matter, convince 
us more firmly than ever, that Louis Pui.ip dreads the light 
because his deeds are evil. He is alarmed at the notion, that his 
own subjects should see what Englishmen think of him and his 
system of government: he is no less galled at the thought, that 
the caustic commentaries of the French journalists, and their un- 
sparing exposure of his political apostacy, and of his stockjobbing, 
monopolizing schemes for getting money, should become part of 
the daily reading of Englishmen. 

WORKING OF THE LAW OF LIBEL: SENSIBLE 
MANCHESTER JURIES. 

Tue trial of Mr. Ancn1BALD Prentice, the spirited editor of 

the Manchester Times, on an indictment for libel, presents some 

points which ought not to pass unnoticed. It will be seen that 
even under the existing law, Juries may give a conscientious 

Verdict, in spite of the dictum of the Judge. Mr. Prentice was 

accused of publishing a malicious and scandalous libel. The cir- 

cumstances of the case are quite insignificant,—it was a mere 

Newspaper squabble; but there was no evidence to prove malice 

on the part of Mr. Prentice,—though the letter in which the 

libel was said to be contained, certainly had a tendency to bring 
the complainant into ridicule and contempt; and it would seem 
herichly deserved to be so exposed, for he’ had made a calumnious 


justify. The Judge, according to the righteous practice of Judges 
in libel cases, told the Jury that the publication was a libel, if it 
had the tendency to bring the complainant into ridicule and con- 
tempt, and that the law would infer malice. But the J ury 
yielded their assent to the acute and forcible argument of Mr. 
Prentice, who defended himself; and who maintained that the 
averments in the indictment must be proved, not inferred. This 
is the doctrine of BenrHam; who held that where falsehood or 
malice is charged, the words are not to be construed as mere sur- 
plusage, but as things necessary to be proved. In July 1831, 
another Manchester Jury acquitted this same defendant on an 
indictment for libel, on the ground that falsehood was not proved. 
Having this verdict before his eyes, the prosecutor, in the case 
which was tried last week, did not pretend that the libel was 
false, but that it was malicious. The common sense of the Jury 
revolted at the monstrous déctrine that they were to finda man 
guilty of a malicious libel when not a scintilla of evidence was 
adduced to prove malice, and they accordingly acquitted the 
defendant, 

Here, then, we have two instances of Juries having insisted 
upon falsehood in the one case, and malice in the other, being 
proved before they would find the accused guilty. That this is 
agreeable to sound sense, is plain; but Juries should be told that 
it is agreeable to law also, in the opinion of one of the best jurists 
that the world ever saw. There are the dicta of Lord MansFIELD 
and other Judges on the side of oppression and absurdity: there 
is the deliberate opinion of BENTHAM on the side of justice and 
common sense. Let Juries refuse to suffer their understandings 
to be hoodwinked by the solemn nonsense of the Bench, and 
insist upon proof of the charge in cases of libel, just as doggedly 
as if they were cases of horse-stealing or murder. Why should 
guilt be ¢nferred in one case more than another ? 

The verdict of the Jury on the recent trial of Mr. Prenticr— 
finding the publication of acertain letter, but “ without malice "— 
was plainly one of acquittal. They negatived expressly the impu- 
tation of malice, which they were directed to infer. Yet we see 
that the Clerk endeavoured to falsify the verdict, and pervert the 
meaning of the Jury; and so much was the Judge nettled, that 
he would not allow till next day that the defendant was acquitted. 
The constant leaning of Judges and official persons against de- 
fendants in libel cases, is another reason why Juries should be 
careful not to allow their understandings to be mystified by 
judicial dogmas. 

If BentHam’s construction of the law were generally admitted, 
it may be said, the law requires little alteration. But although 
intelligent and independent Juries will sometimes be found to 
return verdicts in accordance with BenrHAm’s interpretation of 
it, most Juries are not intelligent, but are led entirely by the 
Judge, who exercises his right of giving an opinion on the law of 
the case, very much in the tone of acommand. At present, different 
interpretations are put upon the law: it is therefore necessary that 
it should be clearly defined—that men should have something more 
certain to rely upon than the opinion of a Judge or the intelli- 
gence of a Jury. In the meanwhile, until the law is placed upon 
a better footing, we recommend all Juries to follow the example 
set them at Manchester; and, whether the form of trial be by 
criminal or ex officio informations, or by indictment, never to find 
aman guilty, till it has been proved before them that he is so. 





SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF THE LATE FIRE. 


WuHite the press in general is making sport of the alarming 
evidence of Mr. Cooper touching the “ destruction by fire "— 
burning-down is too familiar a phrase for so awful a catastrophe— 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons, it is consolatory to find one 
or two at least of our contemporaries regarding that evidence, so 
decidedly given and so steadily adhered to, with the serious atten- 
tion dué to the shocking conclusion that must be inferred from it, 
—namely, that it was the work of an incendiary, whose troubled 
conscience could not contain the weight of anticipatory guilt, and 
who, to relieve his breast from the deadly freight of his dark 
purpose, whispered it beforehand to the world, just in time for 
the news to outrun the speed of the mail. 

The scoffers—and candour claims the confession that the 
Spectator was one of them—must now be awed into a conviction 
that the burning of the Exchequer tallies in the flues was only the 
proximate cause of the conflagration of the two Houses; and that 
it had an ultimate origin, which, though hitherto involved in 
-obscurity, the following remarkable circumstances throw a 
mysterious light upon. We are indebted for this information to 
the Morning Herald published on the fearful 5th of November ; 
which records the reported apparition of a phantom in the vaults 
and passages leading to the Guy Faux cellars—doubtless the 
ghost of that Popish caitiff. It was never visible until after 
twilight; and was so circumspect in its motions, that if watched, 
it would disappear in an instant. Alas for the fate of the two 
Houses! the warnings of the spirit were disregarded until too 
late. It was not till after the fire that the circumstance was 
remembered; when “ it caused great excitement in the vicinity.” 
The Herald, in stating these ominous facts, with a degree of 
incredulity which is not common in that journal, hesitates to 
believe the truth of the statement, not having been able to trace 
the report to an authentic source: but its own shrewd hint—that 
persons may be shy of coming forward to give their evidence, lest 
they should be implicated, or at least be exposed to the derision 
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opeesived, merely Lecause it ‘was ‘not corroborated, and therefore 
deemed incredible—explains away this objection. 

‘But if the wary ‘mind and profound judgment. of our contem- 

ry ‘remain unsatisfied, the following fact, which we also find 
. fn his columns, should have convinced him. The word CURAT 
was observed to be written on many parts of the walls, pillars, &c. 
about three months since; and one of these inscriptions, written 
ina good legible hand with chalk, was actually seen the other 
day, on the wall of a passage leading to the Speaker's house! On 
the discovery of this important evidence, the Herald instituted 
immediate inquiry ; when it was ascertained, that in August last, 
a country-looking mechanic or labourer, of middle size, but robust, 
and with “ rather a dogged expression,” (the natural expression of 
so hardened a criminal) came wnseen (1!) through the outer 
wicket, and was observed writing the mysterious dissyllable with 
chalk on the walls. He was questioned, but was unable to give 
any account of himself! Yet he was unfortunately allowed to go 
away! That a countryman should write ‘a Latin word, is a cir- 
cumstance of no ordinary suspicion: but the unseen approach and 
equally unaccountable disappearance of the individual—for we 
suspeet the fact to be that he vanished—coupled with the appa- 
rition of the phantom, point strongly to a supernatural cause. 

The unaccountable prevalence of the slang phrase “ flare-up” 
among the lower classes, too, was another indication of the recent 
calamity. The origin of that otherwise unmeaning expression, 
and its application, were equally obscure until the flames of the 
burning Houses threw so fearfula light upon it. This corrobo- 
rative fact appears to have eseaped the acute perception of our 
contemporary the Herald. 

But the climax to this accumulation of evidence is to be found in 
the fact—which not the most hardy will dispute—that on the 
morning of the 5th November, “the supposed extinguished flames 
burst out with renovated fierceness from the vaulted caverns in 
which Guy Faux and his companions held their infernal conclave.” 
Happily, the fire was extinguished, or the ruins themselves would 
have been consumed. 

What other inference can be drawn from this chain of cireum- 
stances, than that the fire was the work of a diabolical Swing 
—an incendiary possessed by the evil spirit of Guy Faux him- 
self, who only anticipated the anniversary of his once frustrated 
intention, in order to make sure of accomplishing his object? 
The disappearance of the bundle of matches found in the Speaker's 
garden, and never since heard of—the fact of the fire happening 
at low-water, and at a time when the attendants had gone to their 
tea—are evidences of design. The insensibility of Mrs. Wriaut, 
the Housekeeper, to the smoke that was observed in the House of 
Lords, and the contradictions of the messenger and fire-lighter—are 
proofs that the deemon of destruction had involved the affair in smoke, 
which the breath of our contemporary has happily blown away. 





MR. BENTHAM AND THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
29th October 1834, 

Srr—For the purpose of helping you to establish the Anti-Ben- 

thamite character of a certain article in the Westminster, I have under- 

taken to furnish you with evidence whereby the writer of the said ar- 

ticle may be convicted of ignorance, stupidity, fraud, envy, and spite. 

Here follow the proofs which I have collected. I place them in the 

form which the author of the Catechism on the Corn-ELaws has 

employed with great effect while supporting the Corn-Laws—yes, sup- 

porting them, by means of incessantly repeating to the landlords, that 
a free trade in corn would utterly ruin that influential class. 

IGNORANCE. 

1. «¢ The great cause of the 1. Nearly all ‘ newly-settled colonies” 
rapid prosperity of ALL have suffered dire adversity. Since the time 
newly-settled colonies.” of the ancient Greeks, scaree any have pros- 
pered; none have prospered rapidly; and 
lanted by modern Europe, the greater portion have 
miserably perished. The rapid prosperity of newly-settled colonies! 
Of such a thing there is not one well-authenticated instance. A Ben- 
thamite would not have stated the exception forthe rule; but this 
writer states as a rule without exceptions, that of which there never 
avas-an example. 5 


of the colonies 


2. “In new colonies, capi- 
ta} increases rapidly, » aud 
there is.an eager demand for 
labour; and the authentic 
experience of at least two 
centuries has never failed to 


2. Amidst the great number of colonies 
planted by modern Europe, some few have, 
after they became pretty old, been distin- 
guished for’a rapid increase of capital; but 
in such cases, “the authentic experience of 


we . at least two centuries has never failed to 
ay bit‘ proportionate sup- o nibit a proportionate ” scarcity of labour. 
In every old colony that prospers (new 
colonies have never prospered) one great want is felt continually; the 
want of labour. A continued want, of course is never supplied. 
Warious expedients, indeed, have been devised for counteracting in 
some measure the want of labourers,—such as kidnapping, the trans- 
‘portation of convicts, and slavery; but the want itself—the want of 
urers for hire—has never been supplied. This fact was as well 
known to Benruam in his closet, as it is to every one connected with 
a colony that happens to flourish. 


3. “The Government of 3. Five shillings per acre is the minimum 
the Union disposes of its price of the United States ;,the price, thatis, 
best lands at 5s, per acre.” at which land is put up for sale by auction. 

The price at which: 
sold, varies from the upset price to many pounds sterling per acre. 
Throughout the Union, public land is sold by auction! Is therea 
Benthamite who would mistake the upset price of land, or of any 
thing sold by auction, for the selling price ? 
Lord Faresrorner that a Westminste 1Reviewer has done this, and 
see what a face he will-make. 


land is ‘‘ disposed of,” or , 


4, On the-eontra 


: , it was,a.slaye colo 
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4. The Dutch colony of 
New York flourished with- 
out slavery.” 


5. “In England no small 
capitalist attempts to grow 
hops, and no large one ve- 
getables.”” 


5. In England, : more hops are grown by 
large capitalists than by small ones ; byt 
there may still be more small capitalists 
than large ones who grow hops. At all 
events, it is something new ‘to learn, that 
persons who grow vegetables for sale—market-gardeners—are a race of 
small capitalists. : 


6. ‘It isthe duty of the 
State to found colonies when 
they are necessary ; and the 
notion that private persons 
can plant them without loss, 
is a mere delusion.” 


6. Not one of the thirteen great English 
colonies in North America was founded by 
the State: every one of them was planted 
by ‘ private persons,” without any assist. 
ance from Government, From the landing 
of the first Englishman in Virginia to the 
, Declaration of Independence, the whole cost 
of their local government was defrayed by themselves. In like man. | 
ner, all the new American states which have grown up since the Re. 
volution, were founded by private persons without any help whatever | 
from Government. The greater part of the colonies of the French, | 
Dutch, and Spaniards, were founded by individuals or private com. 4 
panies ; and our Indian empire is the offspring of private adventure, © 
G@ >vernments have often seized colonies, but have seldom founded any, | 


The Reviewer's ignorance is matched by nothing but the rashness of § 
his assertions. 


7. “ Australia is also suited 
for pastoral husbandry, 
which no part of America 
has yet been found to.be.” 


7. No part of America! In which of § 
the four quarters of the world, then, are 7 
the immense plains of Buenos Ayres and 7 
Brazil, and the wide grassy meadows of the | 
Ohio and Mississippi, which contain hun. 7 
dreds of millions of acres, covered with natural herbage far richer than 7 
any that has heen found in Australia, and which actually feed count. 7 
less herds and flocks? Is it from Europe, Asia, or ‘Africa, that the § 
14,000,000 tariff-bound inhabitants of the United States get all the wool 7 
they wear, or that the English obtain South American hides ? 
Pampas and the Prairies not yet found fit for pastoral husbandry! not © 
even fit! It would be as wise to say, that the Atlantic had not yet been © 
found fit for navigation, or the county of Northumberland for getting © 
at coals. Forhis own sake, if ever you employ this writer again, make | 
him read Heav’s ‘Rough Notes, and Stuart’s Three Years in North 
America ; or, if that:should be too stiff a job, tell him that he will find 
an account of the Pampas and the Prairies, either in the Penny Maga- 
zine'or in Prxnock’s little boy’s Catechism of Geography. 


STuPIDITY. ‘ 

1, Abundance, ia common English, sig. © 
nifies enough ; not, as this Benthamite will 
have it, more than enough. Any excess of © 
labour in proportion to capital is, if I mis- 
take not, generally called, not abundance, 
but superabundance. Well, proceeding with 
the alphabet of political economy, supera- 7 
bundant labour is cheap, that is, ill paid—it © 
obtains low wages. But is this the object | 
of these schemers? On the contrary, they say, let there be enough | 
labour, not too much ; meaning by enough, such a quantity in propor- © 
tion to capital as shall enable every capitalist to employ his capitalin ~ 
the most productive manner. ‘I can’t understand you,” says one Igno- © 
ramus ; ‘‘ what has.the quantity of labour to do with the productiveness 
of capital ?”?—Only this, my-dull Sir, that where there is no labour at 
all, capital cannot be employed at all, but will perish for want of hands 
to use.it, as has been the case in many a modern colony ; that nearly 
all the most productive operations of industry require the employment 
of many pairs of hands at the same time and in the same place ; that where 
the quantity ot labour is sufficient for this, where every capitalist can 
obtain as many hands ‘ds he wants, the produce is great in proportion to 
the capital and-labour employed ; and that where the produce is great in 
proportion to the capital and labour employed, both profits and wages will 
behigh ‘in amount,” whatever they may be “in share.” The object, 
then, of these schemers, is a quantity of labour sufficient, but not more 
than sufficient, for obtaining so great a produce as would enable the 
capitalist to give high wages after:keeping high profits. No! says the 
Reviewer, their object is to make labour “cheap.” By you dubbed a 
Benthamite, he wants brains to get even.a glimpse of what BENTHAM 
was pleased to call '“‘the new and very important principle of Com- 
bination of Labour.” 


1. “ But what . does 
* abundant labour ’ mean 
with these schemers? Why, 
if it have any meaning-at all, 
it means cheaplabour ; that 
is, labour:depreciated by its 
being disproportioned to 
capital. If this be so, and 
it cannot be otherwise... .” 


The @ 


2. “ The-projectors should 
themselves remember, that 
the formation of a new settle- 
ment-on the scale which they 


2. Elsewhere he describes the principle 
to be “most mischievous ;”. here all the 
mischief lies in violating the principle. 
Which is good—the principle or the viola- 





| man who should say, * Beef, 


Tell Georcre Rosrns or | 


contemplate, is, in itself, w 
mostmischi iolati: of 
the principle of concentra- 
tion, which they so much in- 
sist upon, Inthe existing colo- 
ssies;ttavobatesaednobghaiend 
to spare, for emigration.” 


tion ? Which bad—the violation or the prin- 
ciple? Ob, patience, exclaims Dulness, 
how you bother me! ‘ : 

But let us see whether the projectors vi0- 
late their own principle in proposing to form 
anew settlement. It is because, in existing 
colonies, there prevails a mode of treating 
public land which necessitates dispersion, that a colony has been pro- 
jected with the view of tryinga different system. ‘The projectors says 
People who go to settle in Canada, must suffer from dispersion : there- 
fore, let us found a colony with provisions for concentration. 

That, answers Puzzle-head, is a most mischievous violation of your 
own principle: in order to exhibit a concentrated settlement, you ought 
to send people to colonies where concentration is impossible. 


8. “The fallacy of the 3. When it happened to serve his turn In 
another place, he was positive that “in 4 
new colonies” capital increases rapidly, and 
is always accompanied by a proportionate 
supply of labour. Here he informs us that, 
“in new colonies both capital and labour 
are scant.” But let the self-contradiction 





bread, and potatoes, in equal 
proportions, make the best 
ossible dinner. Of the two 
rst, there happens to be but 
an ounce a day per man; 
therefore, take especial care 
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a 
he does not Constime potatoes 
to make up. Keep a special 
watch that he gets no more 
than his ounce of potatoes ; 
for if nots»you » spoil the 
beauty of the ‘best possible 

roportions.’ There is no- 
bady who would be taken in 
py such a proposal as this. 

There is nobody that does 
not see, that if beef and 
pread are scant, that is the 
yery reason why potatoes 
should be looked to for sup- 

rt. In new colonies, both 
capital and labour are scant ; 
and the facility of obtaining 
land to work on, is what na~ 
ture has given for a compen- 
sation.” 


4, The success of the 
colonies of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land is 
ascribed by the authors of 
the new scheme wholly to 
the existence of slavery ;— 
yet surely slave labour has 
produced no concentration 
there; for the 60,000 of the 
first are dispersed over a 
space exceeding that of Great 
Britain.” 


pass; with a hundred more, and this remark, 


that all the statements in the article, how- 
eyer at variance with each other, are brought 
to bear against the measure under review. 

Coming to the substance of the ‘para- 
graphs quoted, a gross * fallacy ” appears 
in the way of stating the comparison be- 
tween colonization and a dinner. If a 
South Australian projector had chosen to 
illustrate his subject by the case. of beef, 
bread, and potatoes, he would have said, 
Beware of laying out all your money on 
potatoes, lest you should have no bread or 
beef. In the book reviewed, it is stated 
over and over again, that, in new colonies, 
superabundance of land is the cause of a 
scarcity of labour, and of capital, which is 
formed by labour. There are people more 
stupid than those who will not understand 
—those who cannot. 


4. Here,as on fifty other occasions when 
the Reviewer uses the word ‘ concentra- 
tion,” he confounds concentration of people 
and combination of labour,—two things which 
have hardly any connexion. The*people of 
some districts in Ireland are concentrated or 
dense ; but their Jabour is very much separa- 
ted. Though they live near each other, they 
do not work together. In New South Wales, 
on the contrary, though the people are not 
conce itrated—though as a whole, they are 


and population of New South 
Wales. «In 1832, the joint 
o> and imports of that 
colony amounted to very 
nearly 1,000,000/., and the 
population was in round 
humbers 60,000; while the 
number of emigrants who 
arrived, exclusive of con- 
victs, was 2,006, or equal to 
two-fifths of the supposed 
number of the projected co- 
lony. Now what was the 
sum derived from the sale of 
lands in this prosperous co- 
lony for the year in question? 
Exactly 5,1851. 16s. 4d. 
This, at 5s. per acre, shows 
a sale of 20,540 acres, or 
thereabouts. At'this rate, a 
colony of 5000 persons would 
afford an emigration fund of 
4271.” 


bitants of that colony had already obtained 
for nothing many millions of acres, not a 
tenth part of which has ever been cultivated. 
The wonder is, that they should have bought 
a single acre. This, at least, will be sur- 
prising to those who do not know, that the 
new plan of selling enabled them to get at 
certain spots very favourably situated with 
respect to markets, which had been ‘“re- 
served” by a jobbing government. Dr. 
Lane, who is often quoted by the Re- 
viewer, says that there is public land in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney, which would 
fetch 200,000/., if the Government should 
please to sell it. But this is only by way 
of explanation; let us mark the trick, which 
consists in hiding from the reader, that in 
New South Wales the people have obtained 
by gift ten times as much land as they are 
able to cultivate. 

Another fraud of concealment in this 
statement of a likeness between cireum- 





stances widely different, is the hiding of another important fact, viz. 
that though in the new colony the purchaser of land may appear to buy 
land, he will really buy labour,—since all the purchase-money of land 
is to be employed in taking labourers to the settlement ; while the pur- 
chase-money of land in New South Wales is expended in providing 
prostitutes for the male convicts. : 

If it had not been for these two tricks of concealment, the conclu. 
sion of the Reviewer would have appeared absurd on the face of it. 
But his absurdities are not the question here: let us note only the 


widely dispersed—still many bodies of 
them do work together. One capitalist employs ten convicts; 
another, twenty ; a third, forty or fifty. Thus, in New South Wales, 
it is possible, to the extent of the supply of convict labour, to un- 
dertake modes of production which require the united labour of 
many persons. This is the advantage — combination of labour in 
particular works—which New South Wales derives from having con- 
vict labourers. ‘The nature and causes of that advantage, and the 
means of obtaining it without either convicts or slaves, were fully un- 
derstood by BENTHAM, and have been described at length in the treatise 
on Colonization, which was written at his suggestion. The writer of 
England and America must have expressed himself very stupidly, if it be 
not rare stupidity in this Reviewer, to imagine, that the authors of 











the new scheme have talked of slavery as producing concentration. 
His blunders of apprehension strike one even more than his ignorance 


of facts. 


5. * Thus, there is a sum 
of 100,00027. to be raised at 
onee, either by anticipating 
the sales of land, or by 
mortgaging the whole public 
lands of the colony.” 


Was there ever such a Benthamite ! 


5. “ Anticipating the sales of land” is 
one and the same thing with “ mortgaging 
the whole public lands of the colony.” One 
might as well, say, Shoes must * made 
either of hides or of skins; there are but 
two means of curing sickness, either by 
taking medicine, or by swallowing physic ; 


if the creature I am thinking of be not an ass, most assuredly he is a 


donkey. 


6. “ The sum to be raised 
by anticipating the sale of 
lands, it may safely be’ pre- 
sumed, will be minute in- 
deed; and whatever its 
amount, it must necessarily 
tend to enhance the difficulty 
of raising funds by mort- 
gage, since rt forestalls and 
impairs the security.” 


to Hounslow, take care 
avoid going to Brentford ; 
to Hounslow. 


6. In other words—If your object be to 
raise 100,000/. on mortgage, beware of ac- 
cepting 100,000/. on mortgage, lest you fore- 
stall and impair your security. his isa 
repetition of the blunder last noticed. The 
sagacious Benthamite imagines, that by at- 
taining an object, one is prevented from 
accomplishing it. Certainly one can’t eat 
one’s pudding and have it to eat. But 
fancy BenTuam saying, If you want to go 
you don’t go to Kensington; still more, 
above all, beware of going the whole way 


. What a pity that the cheerful old soul is not with us 
tolaugh at this reckless blunderer ! 


I say, my dear Sir, don’t you feel 


rather hot when y«.. think of the “ Finally, a particular object of am- 


bition in this article,” &c. 


1. “ The new scheme pro- 
= to draw an artificial, 
road, and organized distinc- 
tion between labourers and 
capitalists, after the model— 
forthe example is repeatedly 
referred to—which exists in 
slave colonies.” 


itexists, and to prevent in 


Well, well, let us change the subject. 
Fravp. 


1. This is a most dishonest statement. 
The authors of the new scheme have, in- 
deed, often referred to the example of slave 
colonies, but never in terms of approbation. 
On the ttn they have taken great pains 
to show, that their plan is chiefly valuable 
because slavery could not exist in any colony 
where it was adopted. Slavery is one of 
the evils which they propose to cure where 
all: new colonies, by means of dealing with 


dishonesty by means of which he has passed off nonsense for eT 
The article contains many more examples of fraud. If you “repeatedly 
refer” to them, he may charge you with admiring something “ after the 


model” of fraud. 


It is not on that account, however, that I stop: it 


is too easy, and therefore too disgusting, to go on with the exposure of 


such palpable trickery. 


8. “ Here is the day- 
dream. of an ingenious man, 
whoever he may be. At 
least thirty compurgators, in 
the shape of Members of 
Parliament, country gentle- 
men, political economists, 
London merchants, and Lon- 
don bankers, are ready to 
swear to its verity, and an 
act of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment is to sanction the new 
Utopia.” * * * * “This, 
as indeed is boasted by the 
framers of the scheme, ex- 
ceeds the superficies of all 
France, Germany, and Spain 
put together; and it may 
safely be assumed, is a charge 
somewhat large for the di- 
rection and appropriation of 
the commissioners of a few 
private, and, as far as colo- 
nies are concerned, inexperi- 
enced individuals; for it 
must be observed, that of the 
thirty Directors, not one has 
ever had either official, per- 
sonal, or in any other shape 
practical experience of actual 
colonization.” 


1. “ The project, when it 
was first broached in 1831, 
had the form of a joint-stock 
company, who were to have 
received from the Crown a 
grant of some millions of 
acres in Southern Australia, 
to be sold for their own 
benefit and that of their 
country.” 


2. ** Who the subscribers 
to the loan or loans will be 
under such circumstances, 
it will be difficult to con- 
jecture; but it may be pre- 
sumed that the speculators 
in the Mining, Milking, and 


Envy. 

1. This writer treats of persons as well 
as things ; and a reference to his person wil} 
show that he writes with a personal feeling. 
He has no right, therefore, to expect that 
the anonymous will be respected in this case. 

Two of a trade can never agree ; and pro- 
jectors area jealous race. One observes, 
that projectors who fail are apt to hate pro- 
jectors who succeed. An act of the Re- 
formed Parliament has sanctioned the new 
Utopia. Is the Reviewer, or is he not, a 
well-known projector? and have not all his 
various projects (including two for getting 
into the Reformed Parliament) lamentably 
failed? How many of these thirty “com- 

urgators” are personally acquainted with 
hin? and has he undergone the mortifica- 
tion of not being asked to jointhem? Make 
him answer these questions, Mr, Editor. 
For the rest, I will assert instead of inquir- 
ing. He has had “practical experience,” 
both “ personal and official,” in “ actual co- 
lonization.” ‘Two attempts at colonization 
have failed under his mismanagement. 
Here we may discover why he underwent 
the mortification of not being asked to join 
the “compurgators :” this explains his 
soreness, as shown under the following 
head of 


Spire. 

1. The Company did ffot ask for a grant 
of-even one acre. They proposed to bu 
land of the Crown, not to sell land whi 
they had obtained for nothing. They pro- 
posed to pay to the Crown the sum of 
125,000/. for the same quantity of land as 
was given at the Swan River to Mr. PEEL, 
the cousin of Sir Rozert. The sneer, how- 
ever, at the objects of the Company, is not. 
the less malicious for resting on a falsehood. 

2. All this, and much more of the same 
kind, is sheer spite ; and, as such, it would 
be unworthy of ‘notice, if you, with your 
“ Finally,” &e. had not endeavoured to fix 
it on the Benthamites. 


waste land in such a way as to provide free labour ; by means of “ the 





new scheme,” Mr. Hume, in supporting bis proposal for anew House 
of Commons, used to refer repeatedly to the inconveniences of the old 
building ; but did he therefore recommend a new building ‘‘after the 


model” of the old one ? 
scheme.” 
or dulness. 


Our Reviewer asserts as much of “the new 


This time we must not let him off on the score of ignorance 
He wanted, it seems, to create a prejudice against those 


whom it was his object to disparage, by connecting them in some way 
With a hated word ; and he does so by saying, As they repeatedly refer 


to the example of slave colonies, 


“after that model.” 


it is clear they propose something 


Many examples of this kind of fraud are given in 


Benrwan's Book of Fallacies. It is not the conscience of the Reviewer 
that would hinder him from saying, Therefore BENTHAM recommends 


this kind. of fraud. 


2, “The demand for land 
must be in. proportion to 
Wealth and nunikers; and 
let'these be ‘taken to bear a 
Proper -ratio -tothe wealth 


2. This fraud is one of concealment. 
The. Reviewer keeps out of sight the fact, 
that, in 1832, when the plan of selling pub- 
lic land instead of giving it away was set on 
foot in. New South Wales, the 60,000 inha- 





Washing Companies of 1825, or those who associated themselves to pick up 
dollars in Vigo Bay, or dive for pearls in the Pacific, will not be of the number. 
** These schemers ” — ‘¢ Thirty compurgators ”—* A groundless invention. of 
the projectors "— Itis a botchery worthy of a bench of justices.” 


Have you enough? If you want more, it will be easy to supply you. 
These. instances of spite, envy, fraud, stupidity, and ignorance, have 
been taken almost at random from a far greater mass of the same 
kind of stuff. But they will. suffice, I should think, for our purpose ; 
which is, recollect, merely to show the Anti-Benthamite character of the 
article on South Australia, Is that established? I think so; and, if 
you agree with me, I would suggest, that instedd of troubling yourself 
to write an article with the view of blotting out that unlucky “ Finally” 
&e., you might print my Letters in your next Number. In this way, 
you would acknowledge your distressing blunder, without the pain of 
writing about it yourself. “ Finally,” Iam happy to let you know, that 
some of BenTHam’s written arguments in favour of the new colony 
are about to be published. Can I do better than conclude with so 
pleasant a piece of news? 

A BENTHAMITE, 
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WARLEIGH, OR THE FATAL OAK. 


Mrs. Bray's “ Legend of Devon” has scarcely fulfilled the ex- 
pectations which were formed from its introduction: yet the 
general reader, who has sympathized with the fair writer's ac- 
count of her love of natural scenery,—who has wished that he 
himself could set off in a boat from Devonport with a pleasant 
party “on a beautiful day towards the close of summer,” to pass 
up the Hamoaze, that,expansive estuary formed by the united 
waters of many rivers, and gaze upon the lovely or animated 
scenes which the water and the shores successively present,—and 
who in spirit has enjoyed the ‘‘ Tamerton festival for the benefit 
of the village school,” and fancied the pleasures of the hospitality 
of Warleigh House,—will wonder what is the cause of his disap- 
pointment. He will see the ease and elegance of a lady practised 
in the use of her pen; he will not meet with stranger incidents than 
he has been accustomed to in some of the novels of Scorr, and of 
other-authors, whose volumes may yet have kept him from his bed; 
and lie will find variety given to the story after the most approved 
fashion, by the introduction of public events and of historical or 
traditionary characters. Yet withal the book will not enchain him: 
he will not frown at an interrupter, and look on him as if con- 
scious only of the interruption but not of its cause: if called away 
from the volume, he can go without regret and wait without 
restlessness for leisure to return. Why isthis? Let us, in the 
exercise of our vocation, try to discover, by an examination of the 
writer's powers. 

Mrs. Bray has many qualifications for an historical novelist. 
She is skilled in antiquities and popular legends; she is for the 
most part well acquainted with the scenery and localities of the 
districts where her scenes are laid; her taste for the arts has led 
her to acquire a knowledge of architecture and costumes; and her 
research and reading have not only rendered her conversant with 
the style of conversation prevalent in other times, but almost 
imbued her with the modes of thought. But the essential quality, 
the one thing needful, is wanting: she has no creative powers. 
Art and study have done their best, but they cannot supply the 
deficiency of nature. Her skill enables her to fashion figures and 
todress them in their wonted garments, but she cannot breathe 
into them the breath of life. They are images of clay, not 
creatures of flesh and blood. Her automatons discourse cleverly ; 
but we feel that it is mechanical talk which they utter—not the 
unbidden outwellings of sportive and serious thought, or the native 
outpourings of passion. Sometimes, indeed, her characters are 
animated; but their animation is short-lived, and seems more like 
the distortion of galvanism than the energy of life. 

The time of Warleigh takes place towards the close of the 
Great Rebellion, when the King is confined in Carisbrook Castle. 
The scene, as the title implies, is confined to Devonshire. The 
legend upon which the story is founded, is the murder of a ward by 
his guardian and godfather, near the Oak of Warleigh. The object 
of the crime is of course the secure possession of his godson’s estate, 
which he had fraudulently obtained. In the legend, the murderer 
is found guilty, but saved through his connexion with the powers 
that be; in the novel—and perhaps in the tradition also—another 
person is tried, and all but pig when his innocence is proved, 
and the really guilty discovered. Upon this foundation Mrs. 
Bray has built up an extended structure; connecting the mur- 
derer, Sir John Copplestone, with the public events of the period ; 
introducing as actors many gentlemen and some ladies of the 
county, the officers of the Commonwealth, who have acquired a 
district reputation, a sort of spiritual Doll Tearsheet, and a Devon- 
shire Ailsie Gourlay, who figure in county gossip at least, with 
some banditti whose names and deeds were fearfully known in 
their day. There are of course lovers and love tales, which end 
in weddings ; the untimely death of Amias Radcliffe, the godson, 
leaving no damsel destitute, he having declined one heroine, and 
being himself declined by another. 

e shall give an extract; a night-piece, where a description 
of scenery is interwoven with an incident. Sir Marmaduke Elford 
is a proscribed Royalist, upon whose head a price is set. His place 
of concealment is discovered; but he is enabled to evade his pur- 
suers by the assistance of Gertrude Copplestone, who is conveying 
him to a place of safety. 

Gertrude and Sir Marmaduke had for some time continued their way down 
by-roads and unfrequented paths, till at length they came into a more open 
country : a wild heath was before them, towering heights in the distance, and 
gently-swelling hills on either side. At the extremity of this heath they had to 
pass into a deep ravine, overhung with rocks, that led the way into a yet 
wilder part of the country, where there was a thick wood with many outlets, 





ee A 
one “Of the latter being near the place appointed for the rendezvo 
William Bastard. i . oe i do 
The scene which lay before them was well calculated to fill the mind with 
serious impressions at such a time. The moonlaht slept sweetly on the 
surrounding hills; but through the misty veil of night, the extent of. the wild 
heath was indefinable, and assumed, therefore, a character of importance and 
even of grandeur which invariably belongs to objects whose bounds are uni}. 
mited, and whose outline is obscure. A brook that rushed down from one of 
the neighbouring hills and skirted the road, as it brawled on amid fragments of 
rock and stones, sparkled and flashed in the moonlight, forming a lively contrast 
to the quiet and reposing moorland scene around. The stars shone in subdued 
splendour to that of the bright and full lustre of the moon, as she rode high and 
unclouded through a sea of azure light. In the extreme distance arose the 
mae Dartmoor, partly obscured in shadow, but their summits glittering 
and white, as they caught and reflected many a silvery beam. The whole 
scene was beautiful, yet softened and subdued by distance and the solemn shades 
of night, even as time and a calm spirit soften and harmonize the past and 
distant events of human life, whose intensity either of joy or of sorrow has 
been once felt strong and clear as the fervid suns of the noon-day. 

They soon reached the steep descent where the road wound through a deep 
ravine. Here all was enveloped in darkness, since from the height of the over. 
hanging rocks, and the trees that grew, starting from their interstices or bend. 
ing over their summits, the light was wholly shut out, and the wanderers were 
left to make their way as well as they could through a rough, uneven road, full 
of stones, that required the greatest care to pass it in safety. Under such 
circumstances, it was best to leave the horses that were accustomed to such 
roads to pick their own way; and Gertrude therefore slackened her rein, and 
recommended her uncle to follow her example. 

At length they gained the extremity of the defile, and turned into one of 
those thickly-wooded, rocky-vallies, so picturesque and so peculiarly beautiful in 
the matchless county of Devon. Here again was deep obscurity; for though, 
at intervals, a stream of light shot through some open space in the woods, and 
glittered on the boughs and foliage wet with dew, or reposed on some grassy 
bank in coldness and in silence, yet these cheering circumstances were but par- 
tially found ; for the height of the forest trees, and their thick canopy of leaves, 
rendered the path, for the greater part, one of darkness or of gloom. The low 
murmur and the sullen rush of the wind (for it was now somewhat risen), as it 
lingered among the woods, had, at the hour of night, a voice in it more than 
its own: to the fugitive and the wanderer it spoke things of terror. Gertrude 
felt this, though not so much for herself, as she listened, fearing lest she might 
mistake its sounds - for once she fancied she heard a human voice, that mingled 
hoarsely with that of the breeze; and again she thought she was deceived, 
and that her own apprehensions had given her an alarm wholly unfounded 
in reason. 

Yet her alarms were not diminished, when the moon suddenly became ob- 
scured, as a mountain mass of circling clouds, before white and silvered by her 
lustre, passed over her disk, showing themselves dark, and rendering equally so 
the gorgeous planet ; even as those stormy and lowering spirits of the time dis. 
wb their own dark character, as they cast into their shadows the majesty of 

ngland’s King. They were now inthe very heart of the wood ; black rocks 
startled wildly up in every direction; the winds moaned amid them, and the 
rush of a struggling and foaming stream broke the silence of night in a voice of 
tumult and of anger. The path still Jay before them, but the eye could not 
penetrate its obscurity: the heart of Gertrude beat with apprehension, for her 
ear could now alone watch for any just cause of alarm. 

Alarm was, indeed, at hand, and became visible even to the eye; for, on the 
road turning abruptly round the base of one of those giant masses of rock before 
noticed, the whole of its interior side was distinctly seen, illumined by the red 
glare of abright and burning torch. Before Gertrude could speak, before she 
could even turn to Sir Marmaduke, the broken fragments of rock and some old 
trees that lay around seemed suddenly to live and move ; for each gave up @ 
ruffian, who, starting on his feet, sprung upon the travellers, as if eager to 
make them a prey. 


Though truth is difficult to get at, it might be inferred that 
there was a love of it in the world, were it only from the impor- 
tance which both authors and readers seem to attach to tales 
founded on facts. Is this choice judicious in the writer? does it 
add to the pleasure of the reader? does it render the work more 
true ? The answer to these questions must be inthe negative. By 
choosing a story whose course and catastrophe are settled, the 
author is “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” in those parts which 
must give continuous interest to his work; or if he deviates 
from his authority, he shocks the mind by an appearance of false- 
hood. But the writer's limitation from reality, and the reader's in- 
credulity from change, are second to the difficulty of expanding 
the truth and superadding the fiction. ‘ An ower true tale” is 
singular, or it would not have been preserved; the events are 
strange, and the leading characters distinguished for a kind of 
moral madness. To connect such doings and doers with the com- 
mon affairs of life, and to mingle them properly in the working 
world, is an attempt which generally fails unless in the hands ofa 
mighty master. Scorr indeed may be adduced; but he was a 
mighty master; and be it remembered, that his subjects and cha- 
racters were altered to suit his convenience, and that the conduct 
of a story is not his forte. In one instanee, itis true, he was emi- 
nently successful; but the Two Drovers, whilst it remains an ex- 
ample of skilful and happy success, remains also as a canon of 
criticism to tell us what must be done when a true event is selected 
and rigidly adhered to. We must be brief, we must be concen- 
trated. The attention must be fixed, the interest must be limited 
to one point. Landscapes may be described in passing ; as Scort 
sketches the wild Lowland moors through which the Drovers wend 
their way, and quietly contrasts them with the rich and enclosed 
een of the English Border. Characters may be introduced ad 

ibitum ; but they should pass, as the Highlanders do in the open- 

ing of the tale, like phantasmagoria; or if actors be necessary to 
bring about the catastrophe, they should mingle as real actors, by 
the by, like the English squire and the topers at the alehouse. Even 
the victim should be in a measure subordinate to the hero. The 
development, like the interest, should be single. 

Whether Mrs. Bray is equal even to this task, is perhaps a 
matter of question; for the quality necessary here is similar to 
that required in a more extensive work. At all events, we had 
rather she should follow the hint we took the liberty of throwing 
out on a former occasion—“ that we should prefer from her pen & 
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